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Everybody  s 

Going ! 


THERE’S  one  advantage  in  a 
furiously  seasonal  industry  [like 
canning  food  for  others  to  eat].  Very 
few  members  are  too  busy  in  J anuary 
to  attend  the  Convention. 

Everybody  ought  to  go  to  Chicago 
who  can  possibly  manage  it.  Every¬ 
one  can  learn  there;  learn  of  things 
worth  doing,  or  of  things  to  avoid. 


Go  to  Chicago  to  learn,  and  learn 
you  will.  Go  for  your  own  good. 
Go  to  help  others.  The  Convention 
pools  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Industry, 
for  the  good  of  all. 

The  best  place  to  start  plans  for  a 
successful  1929  is  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Everybody  going  ? 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 


American  Can  Company  lakes  pleasure  in  entertaining  the  Conoenlion  on  Thursday 
evening,  January  24th  at  the  Selwyn,  Qarrick  and  Great  Northern  Theatres. 
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Artistic 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  V 

JSw  BALTI^IORE, 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


CLARKSBURG, Wl 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


SEE  OVR  COMPLETE  LINE  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION  IN  CHICAGO 
JANUARY  2 1  St  to  25lh 

MAKE  OUR  BOOTH  YOUR  HEADQUARTERS 


Belt  driven 

Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Super  Results  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super'Sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in' 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 


A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Corn.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre- 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Write  Us  Today  for  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Factories:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 
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BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
144  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


Have  You  Investigated  Why? 


Does  a  half  century  devotion  to  the  QUALITY 
idea  exclusively  carry  a  thought  to  you  on  why 
an  Ermold  IS  better,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
firms  who  must  have  constant  production  of 
the  better  Kind? 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES— M\  Over  the  World 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 


Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 

Peas  Okra  Cabbage  Cucumber 

Com  Tomato  Spinach  Snap  Beans 

Beet  Squash  Pumpkin  Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 

FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44th  year  in  the  business. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 


And  Now 

Earmold  Labelers 
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“rv:->v-7r  , 

Tlife.  HOUSE'°■'^STE43HSK 

excel  Our  Latels 

iixTDesl  aretKeHvdvest<Starvidard 

A  r»f  1  1  r*.  iTTl  r> 


y\r  t  i  sticyIRerit  jbr  0onv^ereial  \&I  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 
StecKer  LitKo^rsiphic  (2>. 

RocLvester;  N.'VT 


At  The  Big  Convention 


is  a  good  time  to  find  out  about  your  require¬ 
ments  in  new  machines.  To  see  all  models 
and  determine  on  the  best  for  your  purpose. 

Call  at  our  Exhibit  and  ask  our  people 
about  the  1929  model  of  MONITOK  Green 
Pea  Grader. 

You  will  hear  some  interesting  facts — 
get  information  of  great  value  to  you. 

We  have  a  real  proposition  in  this  ma¬ 
chine  and  you  should  at  least  have  the  facts. 

By  the  way,  you  are  welcome  to  lock 
your  Coat  on  our  Coat  Rack.  Makes  it  safe 
while  you  are  going  about  the  Exhibits. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gray  Inc..  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Franoisoo  Cal. 

Brown  Boqgs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  OnL 
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THE 

ELYN 


BRAND  OF 


T  INPLATna 


H/MBODIES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSUMERS  DEMAND 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from* 

customers  heartily  invited 

e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  L  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


THE  MCLINGRirriTn  C9 


PHONE— CARDIFF  514 

-  CABLE  - 

•ELIN  —  CARDIFF’ 


LIMITED 

cABDirr 

soirramEs 


CODES  - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  5th  edition 
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Jacketed 

FOR 

Holding 

OR 

Steam  Spray 

FOR 

Heating 

THE  OSCILLATING  CORN  MIXING  TANKS  are  so  built  that  you  can  start  heating  your  corn  or  other  food  pro¬ 
ducts  as  soon  as  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  food  product  is  in  your  tank,  as  your  steam  spray  (where  steam  spray 
is  used)  is  oscillating  in  the  bottom  portion  of  your  Mixing  Tank.  This  prevents  the  scorched  corn  taste  which 
you  so  often  find  where  steam  has  been  turned  on  in  the  usual  Corn  Mixing  Tanks  and  the  steam  spray  pipes  are 
above  the  line  of  the  corn. 

These  Oscillating  Corn  Mixers  will  be  furnished  both  with  steam  spray  pipes  for  heating  or  with  water  jackets  on 
the  outside  so  no  water  is  heated  in  holding  your  corn  up  to  temperature.  This  is  particularly  advantageous  when 
operating  with  our  new  Proportioning  Corn  Mixing  Heater. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

^OERLIMrHaPMAM 

^Dcanning\#  machineky 

J!  Single  Unit  or  jt  Complete  Canning  Plant" 


New 

Oscillating 

Corn 

Mixer 


SAFETY 

First,  last  and  always.  | 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  has  averaged  $6.20  per  thousand 
less  than  the  usual  insurance  company  pre¬ 
miums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  ! 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 
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DEPENDABLE 

Unexcelled  plants  and  equipment  at 
strategic  points — 

Closing  Machines  that  "carry  the  load” — 

Research  Laboratories  checking  quality 
and  helping  canners  improve  methods — 

An  organization  of  experienced  can  men 
trained  to  produce  quality  and  render 
service — 

Continental  cans  and  service  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  Packers  who  are  meeting  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  quality  in  all  foods. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices :  N E W  Y O R K :  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

Fctctories  and  Sales  Offices: 


CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS 

CINCINNATI 

DETROIT 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

NEW  ORLEANS 

CLEARING 

SEATTLE 

SAN  JOSE 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

BOSTON 

CANONSBURG 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers'  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md.  . 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  golden  fleece  of  improved  distri¬ 
bution — Last  week  we  spoke  upon  the  high 
hopes  which  were  entertained  at  the  opening  of 
the  1928  National  Convention,  of  effective  work  to¬ 
wards  improved  distribution,  with  especial  reference, 
c  f  course,  to  canned  foods  distribution.  And  we  stated, 
in  effect,  that  while  “the  mountain  labored  and  brought 
forth  a  mouse,”  that  that  mouse  had,  apparently,  been 
able  to  eat  up  all  the  heavy  “overproduction,”  and  so 
had  brought  today’s  canned  foods  business  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  radically  different  from  a  year  ago  as  it  is  given 
to  man  to  behold.  This,  therefore,  presents  a  lesson 
worth  considering. 

Honesty  would  compel  us  to  admit,  if  we  were 
pressed,  that  when  we  heard  the  announcements  of 
that  now  famous  1928  Convention,  when  we  heard  the 
keynote  of  the  grand  ensemble,  w'e  felt  no  welling  hope 
for  anything  worth  while,  because  we  could  see  no  way 
by  which  it  could  be  brought  about.  In  other  words,  we 
had  our  very  serious  doubts.  And  yet  we  sincerely 
hoped  that  it  was  merely  our  lack  of  proper  vision,  or 
ability  to  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  that  de¬ 
spite  our  doubts  the  good  would  be  produced.  While  we 
doubted  we  were  hopeful,  a  very  prevalent  virtue  (or 
vice,  according  to  your  viewpoint)  in  the  canned  foods 
industry,  as  you  know. 

And  now  comes  a  letter  from  a  close  student  of  the 
industry,  and  one  who  has  spent  years  at  this  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  he  inclosed  an  editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  In  view  of  the 
above  it  is  well  worth  reading : 

IT  IS  TIME 

Governor  Roosevelt  said  in  his  inaugural  address  that  “it  is 
time  to  devise  sounder  marketing,”  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  in  which  these  words  occur  he  spoke  of  “relieving  our 
farm  populations;”  so  it  must  be  fair  to  assume  that  by  the  word 
“marketing”  the  Governor  meant  to  include  all  those  multifa¬ 
rious  and  complex  processes  by  which  food  products  are  conveyed 
from  farmers  to  other  people.  If  this  assumption  is  right,  it  is 
time,  high  time;  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  not  merely  to 
“devise,”  but  to  put  into  practice  more  economical  methods  of 
distribution.  Fame  and  fortune  await  the  man  who  can  save 


time,  money  or  labor  for  distributors.  Competition  will  see  to  it 
that  some  of  the  saving  reaches  the  producers  and  the  consum¬ 
ers.  Therefore,  food  distributors  of  all  kinds  will  be  quite  as 
eager  as  farmers  to  learn  what  the  new  Governor  has  in  mind. 

During  the  last  few  years  food  manufacturers  have  dedicated 
the  conventions  of  their  trade  associations  to  “more  economical 
distribution,”  and  have  placed  these  words  in  quotation  marks 
as  a  “slogan”  on  the  flyleaves  of  their  programs.  Wholesale  and 
retail  food  merchants  have  attended  these  meetings  and  have 
listened  patiently  to  addresses  and  to  committee  reports  and 
have  come  away  without  having  heard  a  single  innovation,  one 
revolutionary  thought  or  any  constructive  suggestion  for  the 
benefit  of  what  is  loosely  called  the  “system  of  distribution.”  The 
phrase  is  loose,  or  at  worst  a  misnomer,  because  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  American  business  there  is  probably  nothing 
more  unsystematic. 

If  Governor  Roosevelt  will  read  the  record  of  the  grocery 
trade  practice  conference  held  last  October  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  he  will  find  much  to  reform.  If  he  will  con¬ 
sult  the  reports  of  the  distribution  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  he  will  find  enough  at  which  to 
marvel.  If  he  will  review  the  history  of  the  Wicks  bill,  advo¬ 
cated  by  George  W.  Perkins  at  our  entrance  into  the  war,  and 
the  hearings  before  the  Brown  War  Committee,  he  wi.l  learn 
something  to  his  advantage.  If  he  can  persuade  the  legislators 
of  New  York  State  to  study  Part  IV,  Distribution,  of  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Agricultural  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Cost  of 
the  Essentials  of  Life,  he  may  succeed  in  preventing  them  from 
destroying  the  old  machine,  without  erecting  a  new  one.  If  he 
will  read  the  report  of  the  Food  Committee  of  the  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  he  will  find  an  account  of  a  visit  by  a  group  of  legisla¬ 
tors  and  up-state  farmers  to  the  receiving  markets  of  New  York 
city  and  of  a  return  visit  by  food  distributors  of  all  kinds  of  the 
city  throughout  the  farming  areas  of  the  state.  At  the  end  of 
the  exchange  of  courtesies  each  group  stood  apart  appalled  at  the 
troubles  of  the  other.  Each  turned  silently  away  and  returned 
to  its  old  haunts,  preferring  to  bear  those  ills  they  had  than  fly 
to  others  that  they  knew  not  of. 

But  let  us  hear  the  Governor.  Let  us  not  prejudice  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  let  no  prejudice  enter  the  discussion  when  he 
has  said  it. 

The  lesson  to  be  deducted  from  this  is  perfectly 
plain  :that  an^  improvement  in  distribution  must  come 
from  individual  action,  or  at  the  very  most  from  the 
action  of  each  separate  industry,  and  that  the  present 
crazy,  crack-brained  idea  of  mass  improvement  is  just 
that  and  nothing  more.  To  be  more  explicit,  the  dis¬ 
tributors,  from  the  wholesalers  down  to  the  smallest 
retailers,  can  improve  and  correct  bad  conditions  in 
their  lines,  and  that  the  canners  must  correct  or  im¬ 
prove  bad  conditions  in  their  own  line.  It  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  co-operation,  mass  action.  And  it  is  pleasant  to 
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relate  that  such  improvements  are  even  now  in  course 
of  action,  and  in  all  these  industries,  as  is  evidenced  in 
the  grocery  trades  practice  conference  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  has  just  given  the  effect  of  law 
by  approving  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  giving  them  the  force  of  law  by  terming  them 
“rules.”  These  rules,  of  course,  carry  over  to  the  can- 
ners  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  jobbers,  and  that  is 
as  it  should  be.  Distribution  locks  all  industries,  but 
improvement  must  come  from  the  individuals,  by  the 
guidance  of  such  Governmental  action  as  here  shown. 

So  we  have  to  score  a  further  improvement  in  distri¬ 
bution. 

This  set  of  eighteen  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Chicago  last  fall,  and  now  issued  as 
rules,  was  published  in  these  pages,  and  the  canners 
must  acquaint  themselves  with  them.  The  report  of 
the  Commission  on  this  matter,  just  made  public,  is 
given  here  for  your  guidance. 

The  resolutions  set  out  below  were  unanimously  adopted  bv 
the  conference  and  have  been  renumbered  and  grouped. 

Resolutions  appearing  under  Group  1  were  affirmatively  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commission  and  are  intended  to  prohibit: 

Secret  rebates,  secret  concessions  or  secret  allowances  of  any 
kind,  by  requiring  that  terms  of  sale  shall  be  open  and  strictly 
adhered  to,  based  on  the  theory  of  price  discrimination;  giving 
of  premiums  involving  elements  of  lottery,  misrepresentation  or 
fraud;  commercial  bribery;  false,  untrue,  misleading  or  decep¬ 
tive  advertisements  or  other  descriptive  matter;  use  of  decep¬ 
tively  slack-filled  or  deceptively  shaped  containers;  joint  trade 
action  purposed  unjustly  to  exclude  any  manufacturer,  mer¬ 
chant  or  product  from  a  market,  or  unjustly  to  discriminate 
against  any  manufacturer,  merchant  or  product  in  a  market,  by 
whatever  means;  and  selling  below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  injur¬ 
ing  a  competitor. 

Resolutions  appearing  under  Group  II  are  accepted  by  the 
Commission  as  expressions  of  the  trade,  and  deal  with: 

Uneconomic  or  misleading  selling  prices;  the  abuse  of  buying 
power  to  force  unjust  terms  of  purchase  or  sale;  the  compelling 
of  the  purchase  of  a  group  of  products  as  a  condition  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  one  or  more  of  them;  failure  to  fill  orders  accepted; 
failure  to  accept  delivery  of  orders  which  have  been  placed; 
abuse  of  factory  drop-shipment  practices;  deviation  from  orig¬ 
inal  agreement  with  respect  to  discount;  free  deals;  commercial 
bribery;  substitution  by  a  wholesaler  or  retailer  of  another  prod¬ 
uct  ordered,  and  diversion  of  brokerage. 

One  of  the  resolutions  in  Group  II  is  intended  to  provide  for 
making  the  conference  a  continuing  organization  to  act  for  the 
progressive  elimination  from  the  grocery  industry  of  unfair  and 
uneconomic  trade  practices  and  for  the  creation  of  an  executive 
committee  to  aid  in  this  purpose. 

The  second  paragraph  of  former  Resolution  5,  as  adopted  by 
the  industry,  was  rejected  by  the  Commission,  which  substituted 
wording  in  lieu  thereof,  as  shown  under  Rule  7,  Group  I.  That 
portion  of  the  rule,  as  originally  adopted  by  the  industry,  read 
as  follows: 

“Resolved,  that  selling  an  article  at  or  below  delivered  cost, 
except  on  special  occasions  for  recognized  economic  reasons,  is  an 
unfair  method  of  business.” 

With  reference  to  foi’mer  Resolution  4,  as  adopted  by  the  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Commission  divided  this  resolution,  one  part  being 
placed  in  Group  I,  appearing  as  Rule  3,  and  the  other  part  under 
Group  II,  and  appearing  as  Rule  17.  Rule  6  (formerly  Resolu¬ 
tion  15)  was  recast  to  include  in  part  Resolution  16. 

The  resolutions  are  largely  confined  to  the  expression  of  broad, 
general  principles,  the  minute  details  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
light  of  actual  experience  with  their  operation. 

THE  RULES 

Group  I.  Rule  1.  Whereas,  it  is  essential,  in  the  interest  of 
the  trade  and  the  consuming  public,  that  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  grocery  products  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
sound  principles  of  economics  and  justice,  in  oader  to  afford  an 
equal  opportunity  to  all  manufacturers  and  merchants  and  to 
secure  effective  competition  in  serving  the  public:  Be  it  Resolved, 
that:  (1)  Tei’ms  of  sale  shall  be  open  and  strictly  adhered  to; 
(2)  Secret  rebates  or  secret  concessions  or  secret  allowances  of 
•  any  kind  are  unfair  methods  of  business;  (3)  Price  discrimina¬ 
tion  that  is  uneconomic  or  unjustly  discriminatory  is  an  unfair 
method  of  business. 

Rule  2  (formerly  Resolution  3).  Whereas,  the  practice  of  of¬ 
fering  premiums,  gifts  or  prizes  by  the  use  of  any  scheme  which 
involves  the  elements  of  chance,  misrepresentation  or  fraud  is 


against  the  trade  and  public  interest:  Be  it  Resolved,  that  the 
offering  or  giving  of  prizes,  premiums  or  gifts  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  grocery  products,  or  as  an  inducement  thereto,  by  any 
scheme  which  involves  lottery,  misrepresentation  or  fraud,  is  an 
unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  3  (formerly  part  of  Resolution  4).  Commercial  bribery 
is  an  immoral  practice,  and  therefore  against  the  trade  and  the 
public  interest. 

Rule  4  (formerly  Resolution  11).  Resolved,  that  the  making, 
causing  or  permitting  to  be  made,  or  publishing,  of  any  false,  un¬ 
true,  misleading  or  deceptive  statement,  by  way  of  advertisement 
or  otherwise,  concerning  the  grade,  quality,  character,  nature, 
origin  or  preparation  of  any  grocery  product  is  an  unfair  method 
of  business. 

Rule  5  (formerly  Resolution  12).  Resolved,  that  the  use  of 
deceptively  slack-filled  or  deceptive  shaped  containers  is  an  un¬ 
fair  method  of  business. 

Rule  6  (substituted  in  lieu  of  Resolutions  15  and  16).  Re¬ 
solved,  that  any  joint  trade  action  which  is  purposed  unjustly  to 
exclude  any  manufacturer,  merchant  or  product  from  a  market, 
or  unjustly  to  discriminate  against  any  manufacturer,  merchant 
or  product  in  a  market,  whether  by  conspiracy,  agreement,  un¬ 
just  and  misleading  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
legislation,  or  other  public  action,  or  otherwise,  is  an  unfair 
method  of  doing  business. 

Rule  7  (in  lieu  of  part  of  Resolution  5).  Resolved,  that  the 
selling  of  goods  below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  com¬ 
petitor,  and  with  the  effect  of  lessening  competition,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

Group  II.  Rule  8  (formerly  part  of  Resolution  5).  Whereas, 
the  practice  of  selling  at  prices  which  are  uncommon  or  mislead¬ 
ing  is  against  the  trade  and  the  ^^iblic  interest;  Resolved,  that 
the  use  of  any  uneconomic  or  misleading  selling  price  is  an  un¬ 
fair  method  of  business. 

Rule  9  (formerly  Resolution  6).  Resolved,  that  the  abuse  of 
buying  power  to  force  uneconomic  or  unjust  terms  of  sale  upon 
sellers,  and  the  abuse  of  selling  power  to  force  uneconomic  or 
unjust  terms  of  sale  upon  buyers,  are  unfair  methods  of  business. 

Rule  10  (formerly  Resolution  7).  Resolved,  that  the  practice 
of  compelling  the  purchase  of  several,  or  a  group  of  products, 
as  a  condition  to  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  of  them,  is  an  un¬ 
fair  method  of  business. 

Rule  11  (formerly  Resolution  8).  Resolved,  that  failure  by  a 
wholesaler  to  All  orders  accepted  by  him  is  an  unfair  method  of 
business. 

Rule  12  (formerly  Resolution  9) :  Resolved,  that  failure  by 
a  retailer  to  accept  the  delivery  of  orders  given  by  him  is  an 
unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  13  (formerly  Resolution  13).  Whereas,  the  abuse  of  the 
factory  drop  shipment  practice  is  uneconomic  and  unjustly  dis¬ 
criminatory,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  such  abuse  is  an  un¬ 
fair  method  of  business. 

DEVIATION  FROM  AGREEMENT  FOR  DISCOUNT 
IS  BARRED 

Rule  14  (formerly  Resolution  14).  Resolved,  that  any  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  original  agreement  with  respect  to  discount  for 
cash  terms  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  15  (formerly  Resolution  2).  Whereas,  free  deals  operate 
to  induce  merchants  to  purchase  beyond  their  economic  sales  re¬ 
quirements,  automatically  reduce  values,  overstock  the  trade,  re¬ 
tard  turnover  and  produce  unsound  conditions:  Be  it  Resolved, 
that  free  deals  which  are  uneconomic  or  unjustly  discriminatory 
are  unfair  methods  of  business. 

Rule  16  (formerly  part  of  Resolution  4).  Resolved,  that  com¬ 
mercial  bribery,  whatever  the  bribe,  however  it  is  given,  and 
whether  it  is  given  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  employer, 
is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  17  (formerly  Resolution  10).  Resolved,  that  the  substi¬ 
tution  by  a  wholesaler  or  a  retailer  of  another  product  for  the 
product  ordered  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  18  (formerly  Resolution  17).  Resolved,  that  any  diver¬ 
sion  of  brokerage  resulting  in  uneconomic  or  unjust  price  dis¬ 
crimination  is  an  unfair  method  of  business. 

Rule  19  (formerly  Resolution  18).  Resolved,  that  this  gro¬ 
cery  trade  practice  conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  be  a  continuing  organization  to  act 
for  the  progressive  elimination  of  unfair  and  uneconomic  trade 
practices  from  the  grocery  trade,  in  pursuance  and  realization  of 
the  resolutions  now  and  hereafter  adopted  by  the  conference; 
and  be  it  further  Resolved,  that  the  conference  create  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee  with  a  membership  representative  of  the  grocery 
trade,  authorized  to  plan  the  action  of  the  conference,  subject 
to  its  direction. 
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Industry's  Reference  Book 

The  Annual  Almanac 

of  the  Canning  Industry 

T  TOW  can  any  man  producing,  distributing  or  in  any 
^  ^  way  handling  canned  foods  conduct  his  business 
without  having  at  hand  the  vital  statistics  of  this  in¬ 
dustry? 

Kept  in  the  desk  for  instant  reference,  it  will  not  only 
answer  every  question  pertaining  to  canned  foods,  but 
tell  you  what  machinery  and  supplies  are  used  and 
the  names  of  the  firms  supplying  them. 

The  1929  Almanac 

is  rapidly  being  completed — awaiting  only  the  final 
statistics,  when  it  will  be  rushed  through  the  presses 
and  mailed  at  the  earliest  moment — not  later  than 
February  1st,  1929. 

All  subscribers  to  The  Canning  Trade  receive  a  copy 
free;  extra  copies,  and  to  all  others,  $1.00. 

Enter  subscription  now,  or  order  for  the  Almanac,  and 
it  will  be  mailed  from  among  the  first  off  the  press. 

CSome  day  every  wide-awake  Canner  will  71 
see  the  absolute  need  of  having  his  **adv**  |> 
in  this  Almanac,  as  some  do  now.  JJ 


Call  at  Our  Booth  for 
last  minute  advertising  space. 


Compiled  and  Published 
By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore 


Everybody  Loves  The  Almanac 
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Canned  Foods  In  Pernambuco,  Brazil 

The  Industry  As  It  Is  Developing  In  This  Province  Of  Brazil — Its  Prospects 

By  NATHANIEL  P.  DAVIS,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Pernambuco 


(This  report  was  very  kindly  prepared  for  us  by 
Consul  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Davis,  to  afford  a  view  of  the 
canned  foods  industry  in  this  important  district  of 
Brazil.  The  beginnings  of  the  business  there  may  seem 
small,  but  Brazil  will  branch  out  rapidly,  we  may  be 
sure. — The  Editor.) 


PRODUCTION  INFORMATION — The  production  of 
canned  fruit  in  the  state  of  Pernambuco  for  the 
previous  crop  year  (1926-27)  is  estimated  at 
7,500,000  kilos.  The  production  for  the  crop  year  1927- 
28  is  estimated  at  9,000,000  kilos.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  is  larger  by  1,500,000  kilos  than  the  previous 
year’s.  No  statistics  on  the  production  of  tomato 
paste,  the  only  vegetable  canned  locally,  are  available, 
although  it  is  known  that  one  of  the  largest  canning 
factories  in  Pernambuco  estimates  its  production  for 
1927-28  at  2,400,000  kilos  of  tomato  paste  and  extract. 
Production  for  1927-28  divided  as  to  kinds  is  roughly 


as  follows : 

Kilos 

Guava  . 7,828,000 

Banana  . 1,096,400 

Pineapple  .  338,700 

Cashew'  .  59,000 

Coconut  .  90,000 

Orange  .  2,500 

Pineapple,  cashew,  coconut, 

kinds  not  separated .  120,000 


9,534,600  or  20,975,120  lbs. 

The  carryover  was  small  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fruit  year  1927-28. 

The  quality  of  the  fruit  used  for  canning  grown  in 
1927-28  was  good.'  The  quality  of  the  crop  now  ripe 
is  also  normal. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  acreage  devoted  to  fruit 
growing  in  Pernambuco.  Observation  shows  that 
there  is  a  slight  increase  from  year  to  year,  but  reli¬ 
able  statistics  or  even  trustworthy  estimates  are  not 
available. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  fruit  crop  as  no  sta¬ 
tistics  are  kept  by  government  or  other  agencies. 

All  the  fruit  grown  for  1927-28,  within  the  period 
roughly  known  as  the  fruit  year  here,  has  already  been 
canned,  and  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  crop 
is  therefore  not  pertinent.  Pineapples  and  cashew  are 
grown  between  September  and  December,  guavas  be¬ 
tween  September  and  March.  Bananas  and  cocoanuts 
are  grown  all  year  round  but  are  better  in  the  summer 
season  (October  through  March). 

The  fruit  crop  for  1927-28,  already  canned,  was 
gathered  at  the  usual  time.  The  present  pineapple  and 
cashew  crop  (1928-29)  is  a  little  late  because  the  rainy 
season  continued  longer  than  usual. 

The  amount  of  local  canned  fruit  exported  in  1927-23 
was  arcund  126,000  kilos.  Around  6,000,000  kilos  were 
shipped  to  domestic  ports  between  July  1,  1927  and 
June  30,  1928.  While  no  official  dates  are ‘set  here  to 


limit  the  fruit  canning  year,  the  above  figures  roughlv 
include  the  fruit  gathering  and  canning  period.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  crop  year  exports  consumed  1.4  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  production  and  domestic  shipments  71  per 
cent.  In  1926-27  exports  constituted  1  per  cent  and 
domestic  shipments  70  per  cent.  Local  consumption 
accounts  for  the  rest  of  production. 

Total  exports  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1928, 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 


TOMATO  PASTE,  FRUIT  PASTE  AND  PRESERVES 
Shipments  from  Peniambuco,  Brazil,  January  1,  1928, 
to  June  30,  1928. 


Fruit  Paste  and  Preserves 


(Official  value  is  that  set  on  merchandise  for  levying 
export  tax.) 


Exports 


Country  of 

Quantity  * 

Official  Value 

Destination 

Kilos 

Milreis 

Argentina . . 

. 20,160— 

22:176$000— 

Belgium  . 

.  720— 

792$000— 

England . 

.  994— 

1 :093$400— 

France  . 

.  2,298— 

2:571$300— 

Germany  . . 

.  2,282— 

2:510$750— 

Portugal  . 

.  403— 

443$300— 

Uruguay  . 

. 19,511— 

21  ;462$100— 

United  States . 

.  6,580— 

7:338$000— 

Total . 52,948—  58:386$850 

($6,948) 

Domestic  Shipments 

Total  . 3,725,739—  4,099 :987$900  ($487,899) 

Grand  Total 

Shipments  ....3,778,687—  4,158 :374$750  ($494,847) 

Tomato  Paste 

Exports  . Nil  Nil  Nil 


Domestic  shipments .  138,295  153:213$500  or 

$18,232 

Milreis  have  been  converted  above  to  dollars  at  the 
rate  of  8$400  for  $1,  which  was  the  rough  average  rate 
for  the  first  half  of  1928. 

The  principal  change  in  conditions  affecting  local 
canning  factories  occurring  since  the  last  report  of  this 
series  is  a  rise  in  sugar  prices.  The  sugar  being  sold  in 
May  is  that  produced  towards  the  end  of  the  sugar  year, 
but  in  November  the  sugar  market  is  ordinarily  active, 
sales  of  the  new  sugar  which  began  to  be  produced  in 
September  being  made.  (Sugar  is  one  of  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  staples  of  local  production.) 

In  May  the  type  called  here  “Crystal”  "was  bringing 
8$200  to  8$600  per  “arroba”  (15  kilos),  or  $0.97-$1.02 
in  U.  S.  currency.  In  November,  1928,  the  same  type  of 
sugar  is  being  quoted  at  12$500-13$000  ($1.48-$1.54) 
per  “arroba.”  (Prices  were  converted  at  8$400  for  $1.) 
This  accordingly  represents  an  important  increase  in 
producing  cost. 
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Hamachek’s  Ideal 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Machinery 

Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  a  better 
pack  and  a  larger  profit 

CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 

ESTABUSHED  1980  INCORPORATED  1924 


“EVERY  EAR  FIELD  SELECTED** 

From  the  stalk  during  the  growing  season 


NARROW  GRAIN  EVERGREEN  SEED  STOCK 

No  finer  sweet  corn  has  ever  been  produced  than  comes  from  Central 
Indiana,  a  section  largely  sugar  tree  soil  underlaid  with  limestone  and 
jusdy  famous  for  its  excellent  quality. — BLOOD  TELLS. 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

SWEET  CORN  breeders  .nd  GROWERS  PE  AS— BEANS 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  — 
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Trade  Information  (Conditions  Affecting  Imports 
American  Canned  Foods) 

General  business  conditions  in  this  district  continue 
unchanged,  that  is  dull.  An  expected  improvement  in 
retail  lines  due  to  better  sugar  prices  brought  about  by 
co-operative  marketing  has  not  materialized  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  anticipated. 

The  consumption  of  canned  fruit  continues  to  be  more 
or  less  as  usual,  the  largest  amount  sold  being  local 
fruit  paste  sold  at  2$300  per  kilo  can  and  local  pre¬ 
served  guavas  in  syrup  at  3$500.  (These  prices  repre¬ 
sent  a  decrease  of  four  hundred  reis,  0$400,  from  the 
highest  May  price,  or  0$200  over  the  lowest  May  price. 
Prices  for  all  makes  are  now  identical.) 


Southern  Brazilian  canned  peaches  are  selling  for 
3$000  to  3$500  per  kilo  can,  and  pears  at  4$500  for  kilo 
cans,  2$500  for  half -kilo  cans.  In  May  prices  for  these 
two  fruits  of  Southern  Brazilian  manufacture  were  the 
same  as  those  for  pears  here  quoted. 

American  pears  and  peaches  are  quoted  at  8$000  to 
8$500  ($0.95  to  $1.00)  per  can  containing  one  kilo.  In 
May  they  were  8$000  to  9$000. 

Amefican  asparagus  is  slightly  lower  also  at  8$500 
per  kilo  can,  compared  with  May  at  9$000.  German 
asparagus  offered  in  May  at  10$000  is  now  9$000,  and 
the  Belgian  article,  in  May  bringing  10$000  per  kilo  can 
is  now  8$000. 

No  changes  in  duties,  preferences,  bounties,  subsi¬ 
dies,  pure  food  or  customs  regulations,  etc.,  and  in  con¬ 
tainers  used,  have  taken  place  since  the  last  report. 


That  The  Present  Prosperity  May  Continue 

By  GORDON  C.  CORBALEY 
of  the  Anerican  Institute  of  Food  Distribution 


HE  food  trades  are  having  the  most  broadly  pros¬ 
perous  year  in  their  history. 

Published  reports  of  the  chain  systems  show 
generally  increased  earnings.  The  manufacturers  who 
issue  formal  figures  show  greater  profits.  The  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  manufacturers,  wholesale  and  retail  gro¬ 
cers,  brokers  and  other  trade  factors  are  generally 
pleased  with  the  year. 

Part  of  this  general  improvement  in  profits  can  be 
credited  to  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people,  but 
the  fundamental  reasons  are  deeper  within  the  industry 
itself.  While  the  country  has  been  generally  prosper¬ 
ous  for  several  years,  prosperity  within  the  food  indus¬ 
tries  has  been  spotted. 

The  nation-wide  survey  being  made  by  the  Food  In¬ 
stitute  shows  that  the  grocery  trades  are  prosperous 
because  practically  all  markets  are  now  stabilized  with 
a  slightly  advancing  tendency.  Merchandising  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  confidence  and  greater  profits  are  being 
developed  because  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  making  dis¬ 
tinct  progress  in  better  merchandising,  and  the  people 
are  spending  more  and  more  money  for  quality  gro¬ 
ceries. 

The  Food  Institute  is  very  sure  that  practically 
•everyone  wishes  these  conditions  to  continue.  We  want 
prosperity  ourselves  and  we  are  glad  to  see  other  men 
making  money. 

If  these  conditions  are  to  continue,  we  must  have 
general  recognition  of  the  causes  that  have  brought  the 
present  prosperity,  so  that  we  may  follow  through  and 
maintain  that  prosperity. 

In  the  first  place,  why  are  our  markets  stabilized. 

The  trade  started  the  year  right.  Inventories  were 
low  and  spot  prices  were  generally  higher  than  the  level 
at  which  futures  could  be  sold. 

Then  we  had  a  series  of  decreases  in  forecasted  pro¬ 
duction  that  brought  waves  of  buying  and  avoided  the 
busy  overproduction  that  was  threatened  in  several  in¬ 
dustries. 

Then  the  general  improvement  in  business  and  in 
business  sentiment  increased  confidence  and  brought 
greater  consumption. 


As  a  foundation  for  these  favorable  developments, 
we  have  had  prices  on  most  commodities  so  low  that  the 
trade  has  naturally  had  confidence  and  has  been  able  to 
spread  the  use  of  many  commodities  to  groups  that 
have  not  heretofore  bought  them. 

As  a  further  and  very  important  factor,  we  are  wit¬ 
nessing  distinct  progress  toward  better  merchandising  i 

and  the  selling  of  improved  quality.  This  advance  is 
being  led  by  the  chain  stores,  who  are  apparently  ap¬ 
proaching  the  end  of  their  expansion  on  price  appeal 
and  are  moving  toward  sounder  merchandising. 

If  this  general  prosperity  is  to  be  maintained,  we 
must  have  a  continuance  of  the  conditions  that  have 
made  this  prosperity  possible. 

We  must  control  production  and  distribution,  so  that 
our  markets  are  stabilized  at  a  level  where  everyone 
will  move  with  confidence,  and  we  must  have  steady 
progress  toward  better  merchandising,  so  that  the  gro¬ 
cery  trade  will  get  a  profitable  portion  of  the  consu¬ 
mer’s  dollar. 

The  formula  for  stabilizing  prices  is  fairly  simple. 

First,  we  must  avoid  high  prices.  For  example,  a 
booming  market  in  a  widely  produced  commodity  like 
dry  beans  is  leading  the  way  to  trouble  for  itself  and  to 
disorganized  markets  for  the  commodities  that  come  in 
competition  with  it. 

Then  we  must  control  production,  so  that  distribu¬ 
tors,  who  now  want  an  increasing  volume  of  quality 
merchandise,  will  buy  and  sell  with  confidence. 

As  a  part  of  this  control,  producers  must  show  equal 
confidence.  The  manufacturer  produces  a  commodity 
that  must  be  distributed  over  a  twelve  months’  period. 

He  cannot  force  a  certain  amount  of  future  selling  and 
then  break  his  own  markets. 

This  formula  of  controlling  prices  and  production  is 
so  obvious  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  be  stated,  but 
it  is  so  wide-flung  and  so  full  of  human  nature  that  it  is 
difficult  to  put  into  operation. 

Control  of  production  and  confidence  in  prices  are 
largely  a  matter  of  knowing  each  month  where  we 
stand  with  regard  to  production,  stocks  on  hand  and 
actual  distribution. 
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BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS 


We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 

CANNERS’  SEEDS 

CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

PEAS,  BEANS.  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO.  PUMPKIN.  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER.  CABBAGE.  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 


For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  CHICAGO  CONVENTION 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


BRANCH:  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAT  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS,  192 A 

(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Bean  Graders  Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Viners 

Green  Bean  Cleaners  Lift  Trucks  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Green  Bean  Cutters  Conveyors  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

A.  K,  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC.  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd 

Baltimore,  Md.  Ogden,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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That  is  why  the  Food  Institute  has  been  brought  into 
existence. 

Its  major  function  is  to  develop  a  prograni  for  a  12 
months’  continuing  analysis  of  each  commodity,  to  se¬ 
cure  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  and  all  trade 
factors  in  assembling  the  information  that  is  necessary, 
and  thus  to  put  that  information  in  the  hands  of  every 
important  factor  in  each  commodity. 

The  response  to  the  Food  Institute  program  is  a  rec¬ 
ognition  that  the  food  trades  are  learning  a  principle 
in  industrial  economics  that  most  trades  have  learned 
in  recent  years,  i.  e.,  that  the  prosperity  of  each  unit  in 
an  industry  depends  largely  upon  the  business  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  entire  industry. 

Much  of  the  stability  of  the  food  trades  during  1929 
and  succeeding  years  depends  upon  recognition  of  this 
basic  principle,  upon  individual  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  impulses  we  have  to  outguess  others  in  our 
line  of  business  are  also  the  normal  impulses  of  these 
others.  If  we  have  the  impulse  to  quietly  overproduce, 
we  may  be  certain  that  others  will  have  the  same  im¬ 


pulse.  If  we  feel  that  we  can  unload  the  commodities 
that  should  be  carried  until  May,  we  may  be  certain 
that  our  competitors  have  similar  ideas,  and  that  col¬ 
lectively  we  will  spoil  a  market  that  could  otherwise  be 
prosperous. 

Our  collective  control  of  normal  human  nature  can  be 
made  easier  during  the  months  immediately  ahead 
through  working  together  on  the  Food  Institute  pro¬ 
gram. 

An  era  of  better  merchandising  is  developing.  The 
chain  stores  are  uniformly  improving  their  quality 
appeal,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  retailers  are  grouping 
themselves  in  advance  in  the  same  direction. 

Here,  too,  we  will  largely  travel  as  a  group.  No  one 
store  or  collection  of  stores  can  raise  the  eating  habits 
of  the  American  people. 

But  a  general  program  toward  better  merchandising 
and  the  offering  of  better  quality  in  a  way  that  will 
bring  additional  business  from  the  average  family  will 
progressively  help  the  business  of  everyone  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 


Corn  Improvement  Studies 

Summary  Of  Remarks  Before  The  Tri-State  Association 
By  L.  M.  GOODWIN,  Canning  Crop  Specialist 


The  University  of  Maryland  Extension  Service  has 
been  unable  to  give  the  problem  of  the  sweet  corn 
canners  and  producers  the  attention  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  industry  warrants.  This  has  been  due  to 
two  factors,  a  lack  of  sufficient  working  force  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  canning  crops,  also  when  the  canning 
crops  work  was  first  inaugurated  there  were  many  out¬ 
standing  problems  of  tomato  production  demanding  at¬ 
tention.  Due  to  the  importance  of  the  latter  crop,  more 
attention  has  been  given  it  than  any  of  the  others. 
However,  we  have  been  during  the  next  two  years  put¬ 
ting  more  of  our  time  and  attention  on  com,  and  have 
attempted  few  projects  designed  to  bring  about  better 
production  methods. 

To  assist  our  Maryland  corn  canners  who  produce 
their  own  seed  stocks  a  program  for  seed  improvement 
was  formulated.  A  good  bit  of  time  and  thought  was 
given  to  the  recommendations  made  in  this  program, 
and  we  feel  confident  if  the  recommendations  as  out¬ 
lined  are  followed  our  state  growers  can  keep  their  seed 
up  to  the  desired  standard  of  quality. 

The  program  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  canners,  and  some  were  assisted  in  making  stock 
seed  selection. 

We  have  been  recommending  the  practice  of  grading 
seed  corn  for  size  of  kernel.  The  intermediate  grades 
are  planted  separately  and  the  extreme  small  and  large 
grades  (mostly  butt  and  tip  kernels)  are  discarded. 
The  canners  have  found  this  so  satisfactory  as  a  means 
of  facilitating  planting  and  securing  more  even  matu¬ 
rity  that  it  has  been  readily  adopted  as  a  permanent 
practice.  The  practice  has  become  the  rule  in  Maryland 
rather  than  the  exception. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Kemp,  of  the  Maryland  Station,  has  been 
successful  in  developing  several  strains  and  selections 
of  Evergreen  that  are  promising.  Two  inbred  strains 
have  been  developed  that,  when  crossed,  produce  a  hy- 
bid  with  exceptional  uniformity  and  high  yielding  ca¬ 


pacity.  It  can  be  faulted  from  the  standpoint  of  qual¬ 
ity  somewhat,  as  it  requires  the  addition  of  more  sugar 
for  canning  than  is  normally  required.  Dr.  Kemp  has 
another  very  promising  selection  resulting  from  a  cross 
of  Evergreen  on  white  field  corn.  This  cross  was  made 
several  years  ago,  and  has  been  since  selected  until  the 
strain  has  all  the  qualities  and  appearance  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  Evergreen.  It  grows  a  somewhat  coarser  stalk  and 
yields  higher  than  the  average  selection  of  Evergreen. 
Dr.  Kemp  reports  that  he  will  have  a  small  quantity  of 
seed  to  distribute  to  Maryland  canners  for  trial  the 
coming  season. 

The  successful  breeding  of  desirable  strains  of  com  is 
especially  difficult,  and  requires  the  thorough  testing  of 
various  crosses  or  selections  over  a  relatively  long 
period  of  time.  From  the  many  tried  only  a  few,  or  per¬ 
haps  none,  will  eventually  prove  superior  to  the  selec¬ 
tions  already  available.  Therefore,  progress  must  of 
necessity  be  slow. 

In  some  sections  of  Maryland  it  has  long  been  the 
practice  with  sweet  corn  growers  to  remove  suckers 
from  the  growing  stalks  at  some  time  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  This  has  been  considered  necessary  to  the 
development  of  a  satisfactory  yield.  Several  State  Ex¬ 
perimental  Stations  have  concluded  from  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  tests  that  removing  suckers  from  corn  is  an  un¬ 
necessary  operation  from  either  the  standard  of  yield 
or  quality.  In  order  to  acquaint  our  state  growers  with 
this  fact  we  have  run  field  demonstrations  in  which  a 
part  of  the  field  was  suckered  and  part  was  left  unsuck- 
ered.  In  all  cases  to  date  there  was  no  gain  in  yield  on 
the  suckered  plots,  or  the  difference  was  so  slight  that 
it  was  negligible. 

An  interesting  set  of  slides  were  then  shown.  The 
slides  were  taken  from  pictures  of  tomato  improvement 
projects  in  Maryland,  and  had  mainly  to  do  with  the 
construction  and  management  of  cloth-covered  cold- 
frames  for  tomato  plant  growing.  The  advantages  of 
early  field  planting  were  stressed. 
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PHILLIPS 

CAN 

COMPANY 

Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of: 

Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service. 

Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 

Rail,  State  Road,  and  Water  Shipments 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

1  -  T1  1 - 1 

Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc.,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

fVrile  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


in  RETORTS— ATo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 

1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  -  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


■  A  S  T I  q  w  ’ 

^ilbRE.MD.  . 


HUSKER 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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Domestic  And  Foreign  Trade  Outlook 

By  DR.  JULIUS  KLEIN,  Director 

Bureau  Of  Foreign  And  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  Of  Commerce. 


The  year  1928  closed  with  domestic  business  larger 
than  ever  before,  and  foreign  trade  in  exceptional 
volume,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
high  levels  of  recent  months  will  be  carried  into  the 
new  year.  The  output  of  farm  crops  during  1928  was 
about  5  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
industrial  production  showed  an  even  greater  increase. 
Exports  of  merchandise  were  larger  than  in  any  year 
since  1920,  exceeding  five  billion  dollars. 

The  automotive  and  construction  industries  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  1928  to  be  the  back-log  of  America’s 
prosperity.  Automobile  production  was  larger  than  in 
any  earlier  year,  and  contracts  for  future  construction 
showed  a  substantial  growth.  The  activity  of  these  in¬ 
dustries  has  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  demand  for 
many  related  products,  such  as  steel,  cement,  rubber 
tires  and  refined  petroleum. 

The  heavy  outflow  of  gold  in  the  first  half  of  1928  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  considerable  change  in  the  money  situation. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  reduction  in  our  gold  stock, 
but  more  largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
activity  of  the  stock  exchanges,  rates  for  call  money  and 
for  stock  exchange  time  loans  advanced  sharply.  Bank 
credit  for  commercial  purposes,  however,  has  continued 
in  ample  supply  at  rates  only  slightly  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  while  open  market  rates  for  commercial  paper 
have  shown  a  somewhat  greater  advance. 

Wholesale  distribution  showed  little  change  in  vol¬ 
ume,  but  sales  of  many  different  types  of  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  increased  in  1928.  Sales  of  mail-order  houses 
and  various  kinds  of  chain  stores  had  a  particularly 
large  growth,  but  this  was  partly  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  stores  operated.  Department  store  sales 
also  increased,  and  there  was  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  size  of  their  inventories. 

Further  progress  has  been  made  in  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  in  the  increase  of  business  efficiency.  During 
recent  years  there  have  been  marked  increases  in  the 
per  capita  output  of  the  manufacturing  industries  and 
of  agriculture,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  im¬ 
prove  the  efficiency  of  distribution,  which  is  still  rela¬ 
tively  wasteful. 

There  has  been  no  considerable  accumulation  of 
stocks  of  commodities,  and  the  general  level  of  whole¬ 
sale  prices  has  showm  comparatively  Ijttle  change.  In¬ 
creases  in  prices  of  hides  and  leather,  food,  building 
materials,  metals  and  fuel  and  lighting  slighty  more 
than  offset  declines  in  prices  of  other  groups  of  com¬ 
modities. 

Wages  continue  at  a  high  level,  and  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  which  was  hoted  ip  the  early  part  of  1928  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Factory  employment  was 
increased  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years ;  gains 
were  particularly  noteworthy  in  the  automobile,  rubber 
tire,  iron  and  steel,  petroleum  and  non-ferrous  metal 
industries.  Mercantile  establishments,  hotels  and  the 
automotive  distributing  and  service  industry  also  ab¬ 
sorbed  many  additional  workers,  as  in  other  recent 
years. 


The  great  increase  in  production  and  sales  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  during  the  past  year  has  had  far-reaching  ef¬ 
fects  on  many  other  lines  of  domestic  business.  The 
automobile  has  been  the  most  important  single  factor  in 
the  expansion  of  our  export  trade.  A  total  of  over  four 
and  one-quarter  million  passenger  cars  and  trucks  were 
produced  in  1928,  which  was  about  one-fourth  more 
than  in  1927.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  yet  unsatiated 
demand  for  automotive  vehicles,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  There  were  also  marked  increases  in  out¬ 
put  of  rubber  tires,  gasoline,  steel  sheets  and  many 
other  industries  which  sell  their  products  to  automobile 
manufacturers  or  car  owners. 

Construction  operations,  which  declined  slightly  in 
1927,  showed  another  large  expansion  during  the  year 
just  finished.  Contracts  for  new  construction  increased  ' 
in  value  by  almost  7  per  cent,  as  larger  awards  for  resi¬ 
dences,  industrial  buildings,  public  works  and  utilities, 
and  educational  buildings  more  than  offset  the  de¬ 
creases  in  other  types  of  construction.  These  expand¬ 
ing  operations  resulted  in  a  larger  output  of  structural 
steel,  brick,  cement  and  many  other  building  materials. 
Lumber  cut,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  for  the  third 
successive  year. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  reflected  to  a  marked  de¬ 
gree  the  stimulus  of  increased  demands  from  building 
contractors,  automobile  factories  and  manufacturers  of 
many  types  of  machinery.  Prices  showed  a  moderate 
advance,  and  output  of  crude  steel,  sheets,  .structural 
shapes,  and  many  types  of  finished  products  \\'as  sub¬ 
stantially  increased.  Unfilled  steel  orders  were  higher 
in  every  month  than  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
earlier. 

The  copper  industry,  which  has  been  undergoing  a 
prolonged  period  of  readjustment  in  recent  years, 
partly  a  result  of  after-effects  of  the  war  and  partly 
caused  by  improvements  in  technical  processes,  had  a 
marked  recovery  during  1928.  Copper  prices  advanced 
steadily  throughout  most  of  the  year,  and  stocks  of  re¬ 
fined  metal  were  greatly  reduced.  Production  of  smelt¬ 
ers  and  refineries  was  larger  than  in  any  earlier  year. 

Agricultural  output  has  shown  almost  as  great  an  in¬ 
crease  as  manufacturing  during  the  past  year.  The 
total  land  used  for  all  crops  harvested  was  larger  by 
about  8,000,000  acres  than  in  1927,  and  the  aggregate 
production  increased  approximately  5  per  cent.  The 
average  of  farm  prices  showed  little  change;  prices  of 
meat  animals,  dairy  products  and  poultry  products  ad¬ 
vanced,  while  quotations  for  grains  and  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  receded. 

Although  the  textile  industries  as  a  whole  have  failed 
to  share  in  the  widespread  prosperity  during  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  year,  signs  of  increasing  activity  became 
evident  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  Prices  of  textile 
products  showed  a  moderate  recession  during  1928,  and 
mill  consumption  of  both  cotton  and  wool  declined  as 
compared  with  1927.  Silk  mills,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  somewhat  more  active. 
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Will  solve  your  Isabel  Problems 
and  increase  your  sales.  «  «  ts  « 


55  Beech  St.,  CINCINNATI 
98  N.  3rd  St.  BROOKLYN 
439  Cross  St.,  BALTIMORE 


The  Ayars  New  Perfection 
Pea  and  Bean  Filler 

Only  filler 


on  the  market  with  slowly  revolving  hopper. 


Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direction  from  the 
way  the  filling  pockets  revolve  insuring  an  absolute 
uniform  fill. 


No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that  works  perfectly — 
Will  not  allow  any  peas  or  beans  to  go  on  floor  if 
can  should  fail  to  be  put  in  runway. 


Fills  smaller  grades  of  sweets  of  strictly  Fancy  Quality 
at  high  speed  without  any  variation  whatsoever  in 
the  fill. 


ManufactartrM  of 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 
Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 


Corn  Shaker  Can  Sterilizer 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler  Can  Cleaner 

Angle  Hanger  Friction  Clutch 

AYARS  MACHINE  CO 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Tomato  Fillers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Trimmer  and 
Scalder 
Tomato  Corer 
Hot  water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syruper 
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The  world-wide  improvement  in  business  conditions 
in  recent  years  is  indicated  by  the  steady  expansion  in 
the  exports  of  other  nations,  which  has  rather  closely 
paralleled  our  own  trade.  The  combined  figures  of  ten 
leading  European  countries  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1928  show  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  value  of  exports 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  The 
fact  that  this  expansion  is  relatively  greater  than  that 
of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  is  evidence  of  the 
further  economic  recovery  of  Europe.  Of  the  10  coun¬ 
tries,  only  Sweden  and  Finland  had  smaller  experts 
than  in  1927.  Germany’s  trade  showed  an  especially 
marked  growth. 

The  exports  of  countries  outside  of  Europe  reached 
about  the  same  aggregate  value  as  in  1927.  Canadian 
exports  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1928  were  6  per  cent 
larger  in  value  than  a  year  earlier,  while  the  total  value 
of  exports  of  four  important  Asiatic  countries  declined 
by  3  per  cent,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  price 
of  rubber  and  silk. 

The  total  value  of  our  exports  of  merchandise  in¬ 
creased  about  3  per  cent  in  1923,  and  was,  larger  than 
in  any  of  the  seven  preceding  years.  As  the  average 
prices  of  commodities  exported  was  unchanged,  the 
change  in  value  of  the  trade  measures  quite  accurately 
the  change  in  its  physical  volume.  Exports  of  wholly 
and  partly  finished  manufactures  comprised  about 
three-fifths  of  the  total  trade  (twice  as  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  as  in  1896-1900).  The  size  of  exports  of  this  type 
of  merchandise  is  determined  very  largely  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  effectiveness  of  our  sales  efforts.  The  further 
substantial  growth  of  our  exports  of  these  fabricated 
products  in  1928  indicates  once  again  our  ability  to 
compete  successfully  with  other  industrial  nations. 

Exports  of  finished  manufactures  have  been  steadily 
expanding  for  six  years,  and  in  1928  were  about  70  per 
cent  higher  in  value  than  in  1922.  The  most  marked 
growth  during  the  past  year  occurred  in  the  exports  of 
automotive  products,  which  reached  a  total  value  of  al¬ 
most  $500,000,000  (according  to  10  months  figures)  and 
were  about  one-fourth  larger  than  in  1927,  the  best  pre¬ 
vious  year.  During  the  past  six  years  the  value  of  our 
automotive  exports  has  increased  by  about  $300,000,000 
or  more  than  150  per  cent.  As  the  purchasing  power 
and  standard  of  living  of  other  nations  shows  further 
improvement,  it  is  pobable  that  there  will  be  yet  great¬ 
er  demands  from  abroad  ‘  for  American  automobiles. 
Marked  gains  have  also  occurred  in  recent  years  in  our 
exports  of  many  other  fabricated  commodities,  indus¬ 
trial  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  office  ap¬ 
pliances,  rubber  tires  and  cutlery. 

Exports  of  semi-manufactures  continued  to  show  a 
steady  growth  in  1928,  owing  to  larger  sales  of  copper, 
iron  and  steel  products,  and  leather  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Exports  of  copper  were  about  7  per  cent  larger 
in  quantity  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1928  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier.  This  increased 
demand  from  abroad  was  accompanied  by  a  steady  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price,  with  the  result  that  the  value  of  ex¬ 
ports  was  15  per  cent  geater  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  value  of  crude  materials  exported  was  also  larger 
than  in  1927,  in  spite  of  a  smaller  movement  of  coal, 
largely  because  the  exports  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  un¬ 
dressed  furs  increased. 

Exports  of  crude  foodstuffs  were  materially  reduced, 
as  the  movement  of  wheat  and  rye  was  much  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier.  Trade  in  manufactured  foodstuffs, 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  comparatively  little  change 
in  value,  since  a  marked  growth  in  exports  of  canned 
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fruits  offset  declines  in  the  values  of  flour  and  meat 
sent  abroad. 

Consideration  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  the 
trade  indicates  that  exports  to  all  continents  except 
Oceania  increased  in  1928.  Exports  to  Canada  increased 
8  per  cent,  and  that  country  advanced  to  first  place  in 
our  trade.  Much  of  this  gain  resulted  from  larger  ship¬ 
ments  of  automobiles,  agricultural  machinery  and  other 
manufactured  articles. 

Exports  to  Asia  showed  an  even  greater  growth, 
amounting  to  about  12  per  cent,  as  a  consequence  of 
largely  increased  shipments  to  China,  Japan  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Exports  to  China  were  about  one- 
half  again  as  large  as  in  1927,  owing  to  a  marked  ex¬ 
pansion  of  sales  of  illuminating  oil,  leaf  tobacco,  ciga¬ 
rettes  and  many  other  manufactured  products,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  improved  conditions  in  that  country. 

Shipments  to  South  America  have  also  continued 
their  upward  trend  and  reached  a  total  value  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  in  1922.  Practically  all  of  the  growth 
occurred  in  our  trade  with  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Co¬ 
lombia,  which  were  already  our  largest  customers  on 
that  continent.  The  increased  purchases  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  in  other  recent  years,  consisted  largely  of  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  automobiles,  machinery,  iron  and 
steel  products,  and  gasoline.- 

The  total  value  of  American  exports  to  Europe  was 
about  the  same  in  1927  as  in  the  previous  year,  the 
principal  changes  being  increases  in  shipments  to  Italy, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Spain  and  Poland,  which  were  about 
equal  to  the  aggregate  decreases  in  value  of  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  exports  to  Italy  and  Russia  and  the  decrease 
in  exports  to  Germany  were  both  ascribable  largely  to 
changes  in  the  value  of  shipments  of  raw  cotton,  while 
the  most  important  cause  of  the  decline  in  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  was  a  reduction  in  wheat  ship¬ 
ments.  The  larger  part  of  the  increase  in  Swedish 
trade,  and  also  of  the  decrease  in  Danish  trade,  resulted 
from  changes  in  the  quantity  of  automotive  products 
shipped  to  those  countries,  and  apparently  represented 
in  large  part  a  decrease  in  Swedish  purchases  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cars  assembled  in  Denmark. 

Demand  for  American  manufactures  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  in  Africa  and  has  caused  a  steady  expansion  of 
our  trade  with  that  continent.  Exports  to  Oceania, 
which  also  consist  largely  of  fabricated  goods,  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  declining  as  a  result  of  smaller 
sales  to  Australia,  which  has  suffered  a  reduction  of 
buying  power,  owing  to  the  relatively  low  price  of  some 
of  its  staple  products. 

Imports  of  the  United  States  were  valued  at  about 
$4,100,000,000  in  1928,  or  2  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  There  was  a  further  moderate  de¬ 
crease  in  import  prices  during  the  year,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  goods  imported  was  actually  slightly  larger 
than  in  1927.  The  average  price  of  rubber  was  about 
one-fourth  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  and  there  were 
also  marked  declines  iii  the  average  unit  value  of  raw 
silk,  sugar  and  many  other  commodities  which  we  im¬ 
port  in  large  quantities. 

Of  the  five  great  economic  classes  of  imports,  only 
crude  foodstuffs  and  finished  manufactures  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  1928.  The  rise  in  value  of  crude  foodstuffs 
was  primarily  a  result  of  an  increase  in  both  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  average  price  of  our  imports  of  coffee,  while 
about  one-half  of  the  advance  in  imports  of  finished 
manufactures  was  due  to  increased  purchases  of  bur¬ 
laps. 
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391-399  WEST'SPRINS  STREET 


HOM.  A.  SCOTT  f 


Y  Gen.  ieio«r. 


Your  Cooking  Problems  Solved 
by  use  of  these  appliances. 


Actual  tests  show 
The  Kook-More  Koil 
95%  efficient 


Copper  Steam  Jacket  Kettles 
all  sizes  and  Types. 

Indiana  Pulpers 
Improved  Brush  Finishers 
Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machines 
Indiana  No.  10  Fillers 
Indiana  Grading  Tables 
Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin 
Wilters 
Pulp  Pumps 

Enameled  &  Cypress  Tanks 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents  {Except  Indiana) 
SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORE.. 

308  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

ANDBRSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO., 
70  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 

Steam  Traps 
Steel  Stools 
Enameled  Pails 
Enameled  Pipe 
Peeling  Knives 
Fire  Pots 

Open  &  Closed  Retorts 


COIL  IN  TANK 


Use  ‘*CLEV0”  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting. 


YOUR 


Q 


FOR 


QUALITY 

Our  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  Quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 
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Crude  materials,  the  most  important  class  of  imports, 
decreased  in  value  about  9  per  cent  as  a  result  of  lower 
prices  of  rubber  and  silk,  and  smaller  purchases  of  rub¬ 
ber,  tobacco  and  furs.  Imports  of  hides  and  skins,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  in  value  by  more  than  one- 
third,  as  there  were  larger  purchases  at  much  higher 
average  prices. 

Decreases  in  both  the  quantity  and  value  of  sugar  im¬ 
ports  accounted  for  the  decline  of  more  than  one-tenth 
in  imports  of  manufactured  foodstuffs.  There  was  very 
little  change  in  the  value  of  semi-manufactures  im¬ 
ported,  as  large  increases  in  imports  of  fertilizers  and 
leather  about  balanced  declines  in  the  value  of  tin,  lum¬ 
ber  and  aluminum  purchased  in  foreign  countries. 

The  only  important  changes  in  the  geogaphic  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  import  trade  in  1928  were  a  decrease  in 
imports  from  Asia,  ascribable  chiefly  to  the  lower  aver¬ 
age  prices  cf  rubber,  silk  and  tin,  and  an  increase  in  im¬ 
ports  from  South  America,  which  resulted  from  larger 
purchases  of  coffee,  nitrates  and  petroleum. 

In  summarizing  conditions  at  the  end  of  1928,  we 
may  state  that  domestic  production  and  trade  are  in 
record  volume,  and  that  our  foreign  commerce  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  steady  growth  as  a  result  of  an  increas¬ 
ing  foreign  demand  for  American  manufactures.  The 
maintenance  of  our  imports  at  about  the  same  level  as 
in  the  two  preceding  years  indicates  the  large  purchas¬ 
ing  power  and  general  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

FIRE  IN  DAUPHIN  ISLAND,  ALA. 


The  sea  food  village  of  Dauphin  Island,  Ala.,  which 
is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay  and  on 
which  there  is  a  sea  food  canning  plant,  was  vis¬ 
ited  by  a  fire  on  New  Year’s  Day  that  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  the  residence  of  George  Collier  and  the  store  of 
George  Sprinkle.  Both  buildings  are  a  total  loss,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  insured. 

Friends  rushed  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Collier  and 
Mr.  Sprinkle  when  the  fire  was  discovered,  and  they 
managed  to  save  a  few  of  the  household  effects  of  Mr. 
Collier  and  about  half  of  the  stock  of  goods  belonging 
to  Mr.  Sprinkle.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  supposed  that  it  started  from  fireworks  that  Mr. 
Collier’s  children  were  playing  with  in  the  yard  and  it 
first  ignited  Mr.  Collier’s  .house  and  then  the  store, 
which  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  house. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  CO.,  INC.,  ACQUIRES  MAN¬ 
UFACTURERS  CAN  COMPANY 


E.  G.  MINER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PFAUDLER  CO., 
IS  ELECTED  TO  NEW  VAN  SWEARINGEN 
DIRECTORATE 


Mr.  E.  G.  Miner,  President  of  The  Pfaudler  Co., 
has  just  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Rail¬ 
road,  recently  acquired  by  the  Van  Swearingen  inter¬ 
ests.  He  becomes  also  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com 
mittee  of  the  Company  under  the  new  management,  and 
with  the  appointment  adds  one  more  office  to  a  number 
of  other  financial  directorships. 


E.  G.  MINER 

Mr.  Miner  is  a  director  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Rochester  Trust  and  Safe  Company, 
director  and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  of  Rochester,  member  of  the 
Executive  and  Finance  Committee  of  the  University 
of  Rochester,  member  of  the  Executive  and  Finance 
Committees  of  the  Rochester  General  Hospital,  as  well 
as  vice-president  and  director  of  the  Rochester  Gas  and 
Electric  Corporation. 

Mr.  Miner  is  a  member  of  the  National  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  National  Dairy  Council,  and  the  American 
Dairy  Federation. 


Further  expansion  by  Continental  Can  Company, 
Inc.,  in  the  manufacturing  of  miscellaneous  cans 
is  being  announced  through  the  acquisition  of  the 
business  of  the  Manufacturers  Can  Company,  of  Harri¬ 
son,  N.  J. 

The  acquired  company  manufactures  a  wide  variety 
of  miscellaneous  cans  for  packing  paints,  varnish,  oil, 
grease,  etc. 

This  additional  business  further  diversifies  the  out¬ 
put  of  Continental  Can  Company  between  general  line 
and  packers’  cans.  Its  ultimate  transfer  to  one  of  the 
Company’s  other  plants  will  result  in  further  economies 
to  the  Company  and  better  service  to  the  former  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  Manufacturers  Can  Company. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1928  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  has  acquired  nine  companies  manufacturing 
tin  containers  and  one  manufacturer  of  can  making 
machiney. 


FISHERMAN  MISSING 


A  GLOOM  has  been  cast  over  the  sea  food  packing 
town  of  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  by  the  disappear- 
^  ance  and  probable  death  by  drowning  of  one  of 
its  most  popular  young  shrimp  and  oyster  fishermen, 
Henry  Garrett. 

About  four  weeks  ago  Henry  went  out  on  his  boat, 
the  “Dixie  Belle,’’  to  meet  his  twin  brother,  Harry,  who 
was  fishing  in  Mobile  Bay.  The  two  brothers  were  al¬ 
most  inseparable,  and  were  known  by  the  familiar  name 
cf  “Nip  and  Tuck.’’  Harry  had  failed  to  come  home  the 
previous  day,  and  Henry  went  after  him. 

Harry  came  to  Bayou  La  Batre  from  his  fishing  trip 
the  following  day  after  Henry  had  left  in  pursuit  of 
him,  bdt  Harry  did  not  come  across  his  brother  in  the 
bay  and  no  one  has  seen  Henry  since  he  left  Bayou  La 
Batre. 
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DOUBLE  CAN  CLEANER 


The  Robins-Beckett  Can  Cleaner 

removes  rust  and  dirt  from 
all  sizes  of  cans. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  Dependable 
Canning  Machinery 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.  INC. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

alwaya  at  your  Smrxnce— write  for  catalogue 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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PEA  SEED 


We  are  Now  Taking  Spot  and  Future  Orders — 

FOR  CANNERS’  SEED  PEAS.  Before  placing  your  order  ask  for  our 
prices.  Our  strains  are  equal  to  the  best  being  offered  the  trade. 

WASHINGTON-IDAHO  SEED  CO.  INC. 

3')4  City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Spokane,  Washington 
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MORRAL  BROTHERS 


^  MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturer*  ot  I  A. 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER  ^ 

Either  single  or  double 

^  THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

^  Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices  PATENT 

'ENTED  and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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The  “Dixie  Belle”  was  found  drifting  near  Coffee 
Island  with  no  one  aboard  of  her  about  three  weeks  ago, 
but  up  to  now  no  trace  has  been  found  of  the  missing 
young  fisherman,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  fisher¬ 
men  have  dragged  in  the  waters  near  where  the  boat 
was  found  in  the  hope  of  locating  his  body  if  he  was 
drowned.  It  is  feared  that  Henry  was  thrown  over¬ 
board  from  his  boat  in  mid-bay  and  the  boat  drifted 
away  from  him,  as  the  “Dixie  Belle”  w^s  known  to  do  a 
lot  of  rocking  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Henry  Garrett  was  a  young  man  about  25  years  old, 
and  he  has  parents  who  live  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  a  broth¬ 
er  and  a  sister. 

THE  TELEPHONE  TYPEWRITER  IN  INDUSTRY 


The  use  of  private  wires  by  large  industrial  and 
commercial  organizations  has  been  common  for 
many  years.  This  use  has,  in  recent  years,  been 
accentuated  by  the  tendency  of  enterprises  of  all  kinds 
to  spread  out  over  wider  territory.  At  the  same  time, 
the  increasing  tempo  of  modern  business  has  necessi¬ 
tated  a  degree  of  co-ordination  approaching  that  of  the 
business  organization  housed  in  a  single  building. 

To  bridge  the  widening  distances  and  establish  the 
close  contact  now  necessary,  the  telephone  typewriter 
has  entered  the  business  field.  This  device,  which  type¬ 
writes  by  wire,  has  for  years  been  the  principal  channel 
of  the  press  for  collecting  and  distributing  the  nation’s 
important  news  stories. 

Two  of  the  most  important  accessories  in  the  modern 
office  are  the  telephone  and  the  typewriter.  The  new 
accessory  combines  the  principal  features  of  both.  The 
machine  itself  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  typewriter  and 
can  be  operated  by  any  typist.  It  prints  either  on  a 
page  of  standard  size  or  on  a  narrow  tape,  and  has  a 
high  speed  capacity  of  approximately  60  words  a 
minute. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  networks  used  by  the  press 
and  by  financial  institutions,  the  Bell  System  now  pro¬ 
vides  telephone  typewriter  service  for  commercial  and 
industrial  organizations  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States.  Approximately  80,000  miles  of  wire  are  used 
in  furnishing  this  service.  The  rapid  increase  in  the 
use  of  this  device  by  business  houses  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  year  new  services  installed  have 
added  approximately  47,000  miles  of  wire. 

In  the  industrial  and  commercial  field  the  telephone 
typewriter  is  being  employed  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways. 
The  main  office  transmits  specifications  and  orders  for 
production  and  quickly  obtains  answers  to  inquiries  by 
customers.  The  plant  sends  stock  lists,  information  re¬ 
garding  shipments  and  requests  for  material. 

The  headquarters  of  a  company  is  also  able  to  inform 
branch  offices  quickly  of  price  changes  and  special  con¬ 
ditions  which  require  concerted  action.  Through  the 
close  contact  established  by  this  channel  of  communica¬ 
tion,  the  branch  office  can  conduct  its  business  in  much 
the  same  way  as  if  it  were  located  in  another  room  of 
the  same  building.  It  has  access  to  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  available  at  headquarters,  and  is  able,  in  large 
measure,  to  dispense  with  duplicate  files  and  to  carry 
on  a  much  larger  volume  of  business  without  increasing 
the  office  personnel. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  service  is  the 
fact  that  it  provides,  at  both  sending  and  receiving  sta¬ 
tions,  a  written  record,  in  plain  English,  of  every  mes¬ 
sage.  There  is  no  chance  of  inaccuracies  or  misunder¬ 
standings.  This  fqct  has  induced  many  organizations 


using  telephone  typewriters  to  employ  them  for  confer¬ 
ences  between  executives.  The  conversation  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  almost  the  same  ease  as  if  they  were  face  to 
face,  and  at  the  conclusion  each  has  a  printed  record, 
obviating  misunderstandings  and  serving  as  a  reminder 
of  the  points  agreed  upon. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  telephone 
typewriter  is  the  new  and  speedier  service  which  the 
user  is  able,  through  close  contact  between  plant,  head¬ 
quarters  and  branch  office,  to  give  his  customers.  When 
orders  are  placed  the  date  on  which  they  will  be  rilled 
can  be  learned  immediately  from  the  plant.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  work  can  be  followed  closely  thereafter  until 
delivery  is  made.  It  is  the  same  personal  service  which 
the  customer  gets  at  the  shoe  repair  shop  around  the 
corner,  where  the  same  man  takes  his  order  and  carries 
it  out  on  the  spot. 

X  KING  PHARR  DEAD 


King  PHARR,  who  operated  a  large  canning  plant 
at  Catherine,  Ala.,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Selma, 
Ala.,  Saturday  morning,  January  5,  1929,  at  8 
o’clock,  where  he  had  been  taken  the  Thursday  before 
after  being  stricken  with  apoplexy  at  his  residence,  in 
Catherine,  Ala. 

King  Pharr  was  at  one  time  the  greatest  producer  of 
canned  okra  in  the  country,  and  may  hold  right  claim 
to  that  now.  He  also  packed  string  beans,  and  was  one 
of  the  early  venturers  in  the  canning  of  figs  and  the 
making  of  fig  syrup. 

Mr.  Pharr,  aside  from  being  a  prominent  canner,  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  South’s  most  extensive  breed¬ 
ers  of  cattle  and  operated  a  large  plantation  and  dairy 
farm  on  the  outskirts  of  Selma. 

Mr.  Pharr  was  47  years  old,  and  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a  son,  Goodwin  Pharr;  a  daughter,  Lucille;  a 
brother,  H.  Austill  Pharr,  vice-president  and  trust  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  other 
relatives. 

The  funeral  took  place  from  the  residence  of  Frank 
Hutchins,  of  Selma,  and  the  burial  was  in  the  Selma 
Cemetery. 

CANNING  ITEMS 


Received  Christmas  Presents — Several  San  Francisco 
concerns  received  Christmas  presents  from  Uncle  Sam 
when  the  announcement  was  made  during  the  holidays 
that  substantial  sums  erroneously  collected  as  Federal 
taxes  would  be  refunded.  The  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  will  receive  $33,687,  J.  H.  Newbauer  &  Co., 
$67,379,  and  H.  G.  Prince  &  Co.  $70,776.  The  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu,  will  receive  $45,819  as 
a  refund. 

Brokerage  Firm  Reorganizes — The  George  Abeling 
Company  has  been  incorporated  at  San  Francisco  to 
take  over  the  business  of  the  O’Malley-Abeling  Com¬ 
pany,  16  California  street,  food  products  brokers.  The 
new  concern  is  headed  by  George  Abeling,  of  the  old 
firm,  and  J.  S.  Greenlaw  is  Secretary.  The  change  comes 
as  a  result  of  the  death  of  J.  M.  O’Malley  several 
months  ago. 

Will  Enlarge  Plant — Libby,  McNeill  &  Libb'’^  have 
arranged  to  enlarge  their  plant  at  Patterson,  Cal. 

To  Make  Canning  Machinery — The  Davis  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  is  installing  equipment  at  Davis,  Cal., 
for  the  manufacture  of  packing  house  and  canning  ma¬ 
chinery. 
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Spot 

Alaska  Seed 
Peas 

« 

Excellent  strain,  carefully 
rogued 

Write  or  wire  us  for  Prices. 

Hogg  &  Lytle,  Ltd. 

Office:  1809  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 
Toronto,  Can. 


S«rvin8  the  Industry  Since  1907 


ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


Seuthem  Building 
Washington 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Carmers 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc 

(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COlWIWISSION  MERCHANTS 

Gunners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Top  Buyers. 


ARABOL 

ADHESIVES 


Gliies.Guins&  Pastes 
For  Every  Purpose 
Write  For  Samples 

THE  ARABOL  MFC. CO. 
NEW  YORK.  IlOE  4.2"‘>ST. 
CHICAGO;  (CICERO)  ILL. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
“A  Complete  Course  in  Cannmg” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


INOCULATE  PEA  SEED 


Superior.  Lygu'm e 
Inoculator 


“More  and  Better  Peas  from  Fewer  Acres” 

We  specialize  in  the  preparation  of  high  quality  cultures  for  the 
inoculation  of  peas.  The  application  of  our  cultures  on  pea  seed 
insures  the  presence  of  NODULES  on  the  roots — so  essential  to 
yield,  quality  of  crop,  and  soil  enrichment. 


Urbansi. 


THE  URBANA  LABORATORIES 


TRY  "TOWNSEND”  AT  OUR  RISK 

Th»  Choic*  of  thm  Cartful  Bayer 

NOW  is  the  best  time  to  order  a 
TOWNSEND  String  Bean 
Cutter:  our  special  seasonal  dis¬ 
counts  are  largest  this  month. 

The  1929  model  has  many  im¬ 
provements  over  the  models 
which  made  the  reputation. 
Trade-ins  will  be  accepted. 

It  will  pay  to  get  our  proposition 
at  once. 

*Voui  bean  cutting  Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

troubles  will  be  over  _  v 

when  yarn  inslaU  a  TOWNSEND”  Rome,  N.  Y . 

{Saeceatort  to  Z.  P.  Townaend,  tha  original  patentee) 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  orgewiization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  We«t  Adsuns  Street 
Chiesrgo. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Jeffrey-Wescott  Tomato  Peeling  Table 
1  Monitor  String  Bean  Cutter 
1  Kern  Finisher 
1  Zastrow  Hoist 

Address  Box  A-1620  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE — A  Bargain.  Several  new  and  unused 
Gravity  Labelers  for  No.  1 0  cans.  Will  be  sold  at  less 
than  cost.  If  you  ship  No.  10  cans,  here  is  a  chance 
for  a  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1632  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 1  Ayars  Pea  Filler,  1  Monitor  Pea  Grader, 
3  Climax  Automatic  Pea  Scales,  5  Hamachek  Separ¬ 
ators  or  Tailers,  2  White  Viner  Feeders,  4  Monitor 
Pea  Cleaners,  1  Tachometer,  100  Pea  Boxes  and  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  feet  of  Conveyor  for  carrying  vines 
from  lot  to  feeder. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Guaranteed  Machinery. 

1  Sprague  Tomato  Steamer,  for  breaking 

down  tomatoes  $  200.00 

1  Sprague  Tomato  Picking  Table,  with 

continuous  metal  conveyor  belt  100.00 

3  Sets  Sprague  Low  Inner  Section  Flash 

Coils,  each  150.00 

1  Right  System  Tomato  Scalder,  new  200.00 

1  Swartout  Steam  Trap,  1  inch  connection  1 0.00 

I  Sprague  Gravity  Pulp  Tester  40. 00 

1  Sprague  Universal  Liquid  Filler,  No.  1 

size,  10  valve  type  250.00 

3  Sprague  Corn  Cutters,  Model  5,  com¬ 
plete,  each  200  00 

1  Hill  Deep  Well  Pump,  steam  head,  new  100.00 

1  Steam  Engine,  25  horse  power  100.00 

1  Fairbanks  Steam  Boiler  feed  Pump  50.00 

1  Vertical  Boiler,  50  horse  power  250.00 

10  Five  Tier  Processing  Crates,  each  7.50 

30  crate  Covers,  34  in.  diamenter,  each  1  50 


100  feet  1-11-16  Shafting,  and  hangers  for  same 
Lot  of  Sprockets,  Head  Shafts,  Conveyor  Chain 
suitable  for  Corn  Conveyor;  prices  on  application. 
Maryland  Shipping  Point  on  above  machinery.  ' 
Address  Box  A- 1637  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Peeling  Table  40  feet  long  accommodating  50  women, 

1  Zastrow  Hoist,  10  Floor  Trucks  different  sizes. 
Monitor  Bean  Grader,  1  Lewis  Bean  Cutter,  2  Sprague 
Model  M  Corn  Cutters,  right  and  left,  2  Burnham 
Corn  Cookers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Con¬ 
veyors  of  different  sizes,  etc.  Write  for  complete 
list  of  machinery. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S^E— 

15  Process  Crates,  4  can  tiers,  double  hooked  han¬ 
dles. 

5  Standard  40x72  inch  Open  Process  Kettles,  com¬ 
plete  with  steam  cross. 

1  Peerless  Steam  Hoist  Circular. 

2  Sprague  Buggy  Trucks. 

1  Ayars  Universal  Tomato  Filler  (New). 

2  Universal  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Exhaust  Boxes. 
1  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine. 

1  Sprague  No.  2  Horizontal  Tomato  Scalder,  96 
inch  Inspection  Space. 

1  Gardner  15  H.  P.  Steam  Engine. 

2  Monitor  Thomas  Sanitary  Tomato  Washers  and 

Scalders. 

10  1-crate-deep  Open  Process  Kettles,  33x36  inches, 
15  crates  for  same. 

1  Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist,  all  steel. 

1  15  H.  P.  Nagle  Steam  Engine. 

4  Merrell  Soule  Traveling  Hoists  (Hand  Operated). 
All  above  machinery  and  equipment  in  good,  service¬ 
able  condition,  mostly  new,  used  only  one  season  and 
priced  cheap  for  quick  sale. 

Kentucky  Canning  Co.,  Paris,  Kentucky. 

Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— A  Revolving  Cylinder  shape  Tomato  Washer 
with  a  Water  Spray. 

Harry  L.  Harvey,  Phone  11,  North  East,  Md. 

WANTED— Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipping  Machines, 
one  medium  and  one  large,  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1634  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE — Two  canning  factories.  One  fully  equip¬ 
ped  for  packing  Corn  and  Tomatoes.  One  fully 
equipped  for  canning  Tomatoes.  Both  located  on 
Railroad  sidings.  Iron  buildings,  cement  floors, 
labor  houses,  contracts  easy  to  place  with  growers. 
Located  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.-  Special  low 
prices  to  quick  buyers.  Reason  offered  for  sale  ac¬ 
count  of  age  and  other  business  interests. 

Address  Box  A-1626  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  Corn  Plants  on  the  Pen¬ 
insula,  located  Mount  Pleasant,  Delaware. 

H.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md. 
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FOR  SALE— As  we  have  divorced  our  Brokerage  and 
Commission  business  from  our  packing  interests  we 
will  have  several  very  desirable  canning  plants  for 
sale,  all  splendidly  located  in  most  fertile  sections  of 
the  Tri-State  territory,  well  equipped  with  modern 
machinery;  some  for  Tomatoes  and  Pulp,  some  for 
Corn  and  one  for  Shoe  Peg  Corn  and  Stringless  Beans. 

If  interested  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  full  inform¬ 
ation,  quote  prices  and  show  you  the  plants. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  Ih  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  cans  of  corn  per  day,  located  on  railroad  siding 
in  Southern  Ohio,  two  large  warehouses,  steam  and 
electric  power,  plenty  of  both  well  and  City  water, 
and  plenty  of  acreage. 

The  South  Lebanon  Pkg.  Co.,  Inc.,  South  Lebanon,  0. 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Henry  County,  Ill.  8i  acres  of  land;  2  large 
warehouses;  3  story  factory;  good  farming  district;  a 
real  opportunity. 

Address  Box  A-1616  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — The  Tomato  canning  house  at  Warwick, 
Cecil  County,  Maryland.  Shipping  point  Middletown, 
Delaware.  Capacity  30,000  cases  No.  2  Tomatoes. 
A  section  in  which  very  superior  quality  raw  stock 
grows.  Abundant  local  labor  also  local  superintendent 
if  desired.  This  factory  is  equipped  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  ready  to  run,  except  can  closing  ma¬ 
chines.  Easy  terms. 

John  S.  McDaniel  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Easton,  Md. 
Agents  for  Owner*. 

Fpp  Sale  -  Seed 

FOR  SALE— 100  bushels  of  Burpee’s  Green  Stringless 
Beans.  Clarke’s  grown  1928  crop.  Price  35;^  per 
pound  FOB  shipping  point. 

W.  J.  Warren  &  Co.,  Lewes,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 200  bushel  of  high  grade  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Seed  Corn,  germination  over  90%,  at  12/  per 
pound.  Samples  on  request. 

Gibson  Canning  Co.,  Gibson  City,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE- 

1000  bushels  Pefection  Seed  Peas.  First  class  stock, 
equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

Valders  Canning  Co.,  Valders,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— 

1928  grown  hand  picked  dry  high  germination  bean 
seed  as  follows: 

70  bushels  Giant  Stringless 
75  bushels  Bountiful 
35  bushels  Stringless  Green  Pod 
For  prices  or  samples 

Address  Box  A-1636  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Seed 

SEED  WANTED— Wanted  to  buy  about  2,000  pounds 
each  Golden  Wax  and  Stringless  Green  Refugee  Bean 
Seed.  State  price,  strain,  and  history. 

The  Kildonan  Gang.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
Canada. 


For  Sale — Tomato  Plants 

Tomato  Plants— We  are  now  ready  to  book  your  order 
for  Tomato  Plants.  Field  grown  or  transplanted. 
Write  us  for  growing  prices.  We  guarantee  good 
delivery.  1 5  years  experience.  We  know  what  kind 
of  plants  the  canner  wants. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Wholesale  Growers,  Franklin,  Va. 

Tomato  Plants!  Tomato  Plants!— Let  us  grow  your 
early  tomato  plants  for  your  first  crop.  All  leading 
varieties,  including  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore, 
Stone,  Etc.  Shipments  beginning  about  March  15th 
and  on  through  May.  The  method  of  packing,  and 
shipping  packages  we  use  insures  good  order  deli¬ 
very.  In  fact  we  guarantee  plants  to  arrive  in  go^ 
condition.  Our  location  we  consider  best  in  United 
States  for  outdoor  plants.  Ideal  shipping  facilities. 
Write  or  wire  for  growing  prices,  F.O.B.  Waldo,  Fla. 
or  delivered  your  factory. 

Florida  Plant  Co.,  Waldo,  Fla. 

For  Sale— Peanuts 

FOR  SALE— Buy  Peanuts  direct  from  growers.  Roast 
them  yourself.  10  lbs.  $1.75;  25  lbs.  $3.50;  100  lbs. 
$10.00;  500  lbs.  $45  00;  2000  lbs.  $160.00. 

Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

Help  Wanted 


WANTED—  Man  thorougnly  acquainted  with  the  packing  of  Soups 
of  various  kinds,  year  round  position.  Address  with  reference 
and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1633  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — By  an  old  established  brokeraere  firm  in  Tri-States, 
an  experienced  young  man  who  can  sell  Canned  Foods  and 
knows  the  game. 

Address  Box  B-1635,  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Mechanic  to  take  charge  of  all  mechanical  work  in 
canning  factory  manufacturing  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce,  Beans  and 
Spaghetti.  Write  giving  full  particulars  and  qualifications  as 
well  as  wages  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1638  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  now  managing  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  cannery  would  like  to  make  change  on  January  1st, 
Any  responsible  position  considered.  In  present  position  9  years. 
Satisfactory  reason  for  making  change. 

Address  Box  B-1621  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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%  Field  Hamper 


Planters* 
Better  Baskets 

See  our  booth  at  the 

Chicago  Convention 

We  will  be  represented  by 
Mr.  O.  W.  French 

Planter*  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2J  size .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINiRS  Of  IlN  H«rt  -  aiACK  IRON  .  CAlVANIffD  IRON  -  I  lUHl 


Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. 

Wakem  8c  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 


Eliminate  causes 
of  1[iatsWd  soiure 
c^insure  sanitaij^ 
cleanliness — 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound — and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


PEA 

Inoculation 


The  cheapest  insurance  for 
a  bigger  and  better  crop. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS*^ 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


Make  sure  with  our 


Super  Yield  Cultures 


Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  BACTERIOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  {Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent..  {In  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2Vi . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2^/4 . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2*4 . 

Medium,  No.  2^4 . 

Small,  No.  2^ . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 


Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANS$ 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 86 

No.  2  .  1.00 

No.  214  .  1-55 

No.  10  .  5.60 


N.Y. 

{3.65 

t3.66 

{3.66 

{3.66 


{3.60 

{3.6O 

{3.6O 

{3.60 

{3.00 

{3.60 

{3.00 


.86 

1.06 


.85 


1.70 

6.26 


BEANS{ 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2....  1.30  1.36 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.60  7.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.36  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.36  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  7.00  . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  1.06 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00  Out 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.25  2.40 

No.  10  .  12.00  . 

No.  2  Small  Green... .  1.66  1.86 

No.  10  .  11.00  . 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.40  1.40 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.30  1.36 

No.  10  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.90 

16—20,  No.  2 .  1.36  1.60 

16—20,  No.  3 .  1.66  . 

Cut.  No.  2 .  1.16  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 .  4.76  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  4.76  6.60 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  6.25 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  6.26  5.60 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.26 

CORN$ 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40  . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60  . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.65  1.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.66  1.60 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.70  1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 95  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  1.15 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10  1.15 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.60  3.80 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  1.10 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.15 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESJ 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.60 

No.  10  .  8.00  . 


PEAS$ 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.16  . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.15  1.25 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10  . 

No.  3  Sieve.  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00  1.06 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.26  6.60 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.40 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 . 80  .90 

E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  .90  1.00 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKINS — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 .  1.65  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

No.  2  . 70  _ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT.i: 


Standard.  No.  2 .  1.10  1.16 

No.  2%  .  1.30  . 

No.  3  .  1.40  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  4.26 

SPINACHt 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2^  .  1.35  1.46 

No.  3  .  1.46  1.65 

No.  10  .  4.60  4.90 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 

No.  10  .  7.60  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas  1.25  1.36 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.60  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 80  .85 

No.  2%  .  1.15  1.20 

No.  3  .  1.16  1.30 

No.  10  .  3.60  4.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 77^  . 

No.  2  .  1.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.20  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.80  . 

No.  10  .  5.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  5.26  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 76  .70 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 72%  .70 

No.  2  .  1.10  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.0714  1.05 

No.  214  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  .  1.55  1.55 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60  . 

No.  10  .  5.00  5.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  4.76  6.00 


TOMATO  PUREE* 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.36  1.46 

Selected  Yellow.  No.  3 .  1.76  ....... 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 .  1-20 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 .  3.26  ....... 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.60  6.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.16  . 

No.  3  .  1.66  . 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26  . 

No.  3  .  1.86  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2^4 .  2.60 

Choice  .  3.25 

Fancy  .  3.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  9.26 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2*4 .  2.65  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2^! .  2.60  2.45 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.26 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . •. .  8.60  10.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00  . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16  1.30 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20  2.60 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 .  7.60 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2^ .  4.26  3.60 

No.  10s  .  14.75  12.76 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 76 

No.  10  Whole  Stock .  4.75 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . 60 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 .  4.76 

Michigan,  No.  10 . ....; .  4.76 

New  York,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.46  . 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.76  4.60 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2^4 .  2.60  2.30 

Choice,  No.  2^ .  2.86  2.76 

Fancy,  No.  2^4 .  3.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz .  1.10  1.15 

16  oz .  1.60 

17  oz .  1.65  1.60 

18  oz .  1.60  1.66 

19  oz . 


Standard.  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz. 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


V4-ib.  cases,  4  doz .  4.20 

14-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.26 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.35  1.45 

6  oz .  1.45  1.66 

8  oz .  2.70  2.80 

10  oz .  2.90  3.10 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.60 

SALMON* 


Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36  1.46 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water .  6.00  6.60 

No.  2  Preserved .  1.76 

No.  2,  in  Syrup .  1.75 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  2.26 

No.  10  .  14.00  10.76 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  1.86 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  12.00  14.00 

California  Standard  2% .  2.76 

Choice,  No.  2^4 .  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.20 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

*  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.76 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2i/4,  Y.  C.  1.86  1.80 

Choice,  No.  214.  Y.  C .  1.96  2.10 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.36 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.20  1.20 

Standard  White,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 .  1.76  1.90 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 .  1.30  1.46 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.66 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  8 .  1.90  ....... 


Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.60  2.75 

Flat,  No.  14 . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  Ms . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.80  1.82% 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 .  4.86 

Flat.  No.  % .  2.86 

Chums,  Tall  . 1.70 

Medium  Red,  Tall .  2.60 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.80 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.86  1.90 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  {3.76 

>4  Oil,  Decorated .  {4. 60 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  {3.76 

%  Oil,  Carton .  {4.76 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  {3.OO 

California,  %,  per  case .  {16.00 

Oval,  No.  1 .  {4.60 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  14s  .  7.00 

White,  %s  .  14.00  12.76 

White,  Is  .  26.00 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  7.00 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  13.60 

Striped,  %8  .  6.76 

Striped,  Is  .  11.60 

Yellow,  %8  .  6.76 

Yellow,  Is  .  12.76 


We  are  located 
in  Booths  71-72-73 


And  it  would  be  our  pleasure 
to  have  you  make  them 
your  headquarters, 
to  meet 

old  and  new  friends. 


Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD.  . 


U#  EAST  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 


MASPETH.  N.  Y. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


S.  CARLE  COOLING,  Sales  Manager 
DAD"  LOWEREE  and  "BILL"  RIGHTOR  Sales  Representatives 
S.  R.  MINER,  Service  Dept. 
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The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  JANUARY  21.  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Buyers  Are  Not  Waiting — Market  Active  and  Prices 
Advancing — Goods  Quoted  “Prices  Nominal  Account 
Scarcity” — ^The  California  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packs 
for  1928. 

OT  WAITING — After  waiting  “until  after  the 
turn  of  the  year,”  as  was  said  back  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  as  regards  heavy  buy¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods,  when  that  event  happened,  it 
was  intimated  there  would  be  a  still  further  delay — 
“until  after  the  Convention,”  when  it  was  expected 
the  real  situation  as  to  stocks  on  hand  would  be  fully 
developed.  And  it  looked  like  that  delay  in  buying 
might  take  place;  but,  as  we  thought,  the  long¬ 
headed  buyers  soon  saw  that  if  they  waited  there 
would  be  at  least  fewer  goods  to  pick  from,  and  so 
they  have  come  into  the  market,  and  buying  is  brisk. 
Now  the  market  is  marked  by  activity  and  advanc¬ 
ing  prices,  and  the  buyers  who  are  still  waiting  until 
after  the  Convention  will  pay  for  their  wait,  even 
if  they  get  the  goods.  All  hands  recognize  that  sup¬ 
plies  of  canned  foods  are  in  very  small  compass, 
and  that  the  present  demand  will  clean  them  out  al¬ 
most,  if  not  completely.  And  the  strange  thing 
about  this  market  at  least  is  that  this  applies  all 
down  the  line.  As  we  have  so  often  said,  it  is  not 
often  that  all  items  of  canned  foods  are  in  short  sup¬ 
ply  and  the  market  prices  stiff  and  advancing.  In 
the  olden  days  the  staples  used  to  take  turns-about 
at  high  prices  and  low  prices,  the  one  being  down 
when  the  other  or  others  were  up.  But  now  they 
are  all  up  in  the  air,  as  to  prices. 

In  quoting  beets  and  com  and  succotash,  for  in¬ 
stance,  T.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  who  correct  the  figures 
on  our  market  page  each  week,  had  to  state  at  the 
top  of  the  quotations,  “Prices  nominal,  account  of 
scarcity.”  We  could  not  put  that  legend  into  the 
market  page,  because  market  comments  do  not  be¬ 
long  there,  but  this  is  a  market  factor  that  cannot 
be  left  unsaid. 

In  those  market  quotations  prices  have  advanced 
as  a  rule.  For  instance.  No.  2  standard  cut  string¬ 
less  beans  have  moved  up  to  $1.30  this  week.  No.  10 
lima  beans  are  taken  out  of  quotation,  indicating 


that  the  stock  of  them  has  all  gone,  and  No.  2  soaked 
limas  have  advanced  to  $1.  What  was  predicted  for 
lima  beans  has  come  to  pass  fully. 

Pumpkin  that  has  paraded  this  season  as  an  aris¬ 
tocrat,  has  still  further  advanced  and  is  now  quoted 
at  $4.50  for  No.  lO’s,  while  3’s  remain  at  the  very 
satisfactory  price  of  $1.55. 

Before  going  further  we  should  say  that  the  goods 
which  are  marked  “prices  nominal  account  of  scarc¬ 
ity — beans,  corn  and  lima  beans — are  mentioned  in 
the  market  page  quotations,  but  only  as  an  indica¬ 
tion,  and  the  warning  may  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  buyer  will  have  to  pay  higher  prices  than 
those  quoted. 

Tomatoes  would  not  be  outdone  by  any  other 
canned  product,  and  they  have  followed  the  general 
advancing  mood,  and  are  higher  this  week.  No.  I’s 
have  gone  up  to  a  full  75c,  with  2’s  now  held  at 
$1.10  minimum.  Tomato  puree  has  thrown  up  the 
ghost  and  gone  out  of  quotation,  because  there  is  no 
more  to  sell.  It  will  not  be  many  moons  before  canned 
tomatoes  are  in  the  same  position,  as  it  looks  today. 

Other  items  of  the  vegetable  line  have  come  in  for 
their  share  of  orders,  and  the  market  is  strong  all 
along  the  line.  And,  in  fact,  spinach  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  line  as  of  about  out  of  quotation. 

Canned  fruits  this  week  have  felt  the  hand  of  ad¬ 
vancement,  as  a  rule.  No.  10  blackberries  in  water 
have  advanced  to  $6.  On  the  other  hand,  a  slight  re¬ 
cession  is  noted  in  No.  10  pitted  red  cherries,  which 
are  now  quoted  at  $12,  a  quotation  we  fear  is  very 
temporary,  and  some  buyers  who  run  for  it  may  meet 
disappointment. 

No.  10  gooseberries,  too,  have  dropped  from  $5.50 
to  $5. 

California  peaches,  of  course,  are  a  little  off  in  price, 
as  this  market  has  not  changed  its  figures  recently. 
The  new  prices  are,  therefore,  rather  an  adjustment 
than  a  price  reduction. 

This  week  the  California  canners  released  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  their  packs  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  they 
make  interesting  reading.  We  submit  them  here,  with 
a  suggestion  that  other  packing  States  take  note  of 
how  completely  and  how  promptly  California  collects 
and  reports  its  statistics.  And  it  pays  California  to  do 
this,  because  the  buyers  have  confidence  in  them,  a 
confidence  engendered  by  this  prompt,  business-like 
handling  of  their  situation,  and  their  well-known  ef¬ 
fort  to  be  accurate  with  the  figures. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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CALIFORNIA  PACK  STATISTICS  FOR  1928 
Fruits 

(All  grades  and  sizes) 

Cases 


Apricots . 

Blackberries 

Cherries . 

Grapes  . 

Loganberries  . 

Pears  . 

Peaches,  Free. 
Peaches,  ('ling 

Plums . 

Raspberries  ... 
Gooseberries  .. 
Strawberries  . 
Other  Fruits... 


2,097,070 


280,126 

93,247 


2,336,593 
163,830 
14,811,606 
.  173,564 


266,988 


20,223,024 

Vegetables 
(All  grades  and  sizes) 


Cases 

Asparagus .  2,337,950 

String  Beans .  118,958 

Peas  .  124,677 

Spinach  .  2,904,542 

Tomatoes .  2,275,610 

Tomato  Products .  2,061,680 

Other  Vegetables .  650,949 


10,474,366 

The  statistics  are  released  by  the  Canners’  League 
of  California,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisso. 
The  figures  for  Northern  and  Central  California, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  pack  is  made,  were  compiled  by 
the  Canners’  League  of  California.  Those  for  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  were  compiled  by  R.  S.  Cal- 
len,  secretary  of  the  Southern  California  Canners  As¬ 
sociation.  The  total  pack  of  fruits  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  1,385,278  cases,  and  that  of  vegetables  was 
1,250,080  cases. 

It  is  worth  noting  also  that  this  one  State  produces 
over  thirty  millions  of  cases  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 
a  tribute  to  quality  packing  and  letting  the  world  know 
about  its  goods,  advertising.  We  just  mention  this 
here  as  something  well  worth  thinking  about. 

Canned  foods  conditiona  in  other  markets  are  re¬ 
ported  in  detail,  under  their  respective  headings,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

There  has  been  better  business  in  futures,  the  buyers 
taking  advantage  of  the  low  prices  first  quoted,  but 
canners  are  generally  very  careful  about  taking  fu¬ 
tures  this  year. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Pulse  Quickening — Tomato  Prices  Well  Main¬ 
tained — Interest  in  Corn  Large — Buyers  After  Peas. 
Salmon  Quiet — Pineapple  in  Good  Demand — Buying 
Fruits. 

New  York,  January  17,  1929. 

OUICKENING — There  has  been  some  quickening 
in  spot  market  activity  during  the  week,  and  the 
trade  is  looking  for  continued  activity.  Previously 
it  had  been  expected  that  chain  store  distributors  and 
wholesale  grocers  would  remain  out  of  the  market  until 
the  annual  Convention  of  canners  and  jobbers  in  Chi¬ 


cago,  but  evidently  distributors  had  a  number  of  press¬ 
ing  wants  and  were  not  able  to  hold  off  for  replacement 
later  on.  Prices  have  been  well  maintained  on  the  av¬ 
erage,  and  showing  an  upward  tendency  on  a  few  lines. 

Distributors  are  closely  checking  their  stocks,  and  it 
is  expected  that  considerable  future  business  will  be 
consummated  during  the  progress  of  the  Chicago  meet¬ 
ing. 

Tomatoes — The  expected  advance  on  tomatoes  has 
materialized,  and  the  market  is  well  maintained  at  the 
higher  levels.  Southern  packers  quote  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  stocks  at  $1.05  to  $1.10  for  2s,  $1.55  to  $1.60  for 
3s,  and  $4.75  to  $5.00  for  10s.  Some  standard  Is  are 
quotable  at  70c  per  dozen,  although  packers  are  talking 
a  75c  market  on  this  size.  Indiana  packers  are  reported 
holding  standard  2s  at  $1,071/2  to  $1.10  per  dozen,  with 
3s  firm  at  $1.55  to  $1.60,  and  other  sizes  sold  up.  Chain 
store  buyers  are  reported  to  have  put  through  consid¬ 
erable  business  on  spot  tomatoes  prior  to  the  advances. 
Future  tomatoes  are  attracting  more  buying  interest 
in  the  East,  although  this  is  one  line  on  which  action  is 
generally  being  delayed  pending  the  Convention.  Cali¬ 
fornia  reports  indicate  a  short  supply  of  tomatoes,  with 
markets  well  maintained. 

Com — Interest  in  standards  continue  to  lag,  and  the 
market  remains  in  rather  eas/  position.  The  pack  sta¬ 
tistics  were  generally  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  bearish 
factor.  Southern  packers  are  quoting  standard  crushed 
at  95c  a  dozen  at  canneries,  but  90c  is  nearer  buyers’ 
ideas  of  the  actual  mai'ket.  Western  packers  are  of¬ 
fering  standard  crushed  rather  liberally  at  90c,  with 
buyers  seeking  stocks  at  5c  under  this  figure.  Fancy 
corn  has  not  suffered  in  the  easiness  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  lower  grades,  however.  Carryover  stocks 
of  fancy  corn,  both  in  the  east  and  in  western  markets, 
are  by  no  means  heavy. 

Peas — Both  chain  distributors  and  wholesale  grocers 
have  come  into  the  market  in  a  fair  way  this  week,  and 
considerable  business  in  standard  peas  is  reported  at 
$1.00  per  dozen  cannery,  for  both  southern  and  western 
packs.  Off-standards  of  western  pack  are  available,  at 
material  concessions  from  the  market  on  full  quality. 
Fancy  siftings  are  in  light  supply,  and  the  market  po¬ 
sition  has  undergone  no  important  modification,  values 
being  well  maintained.  More  trading  in  future  peas  is 
reported,  and  considerable  business  in  this  direction  is 
scheduled  to  be  closed  during  the  progress  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  meeting. 

Beans — A  little  inquiry  for  stringless  beans  has  de¬ 
veloped.  Southern  packers  are  apparently  firm  at  an 
inside  price  of  $1.30  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  and 
the  market  is  still  headed  upward.  Jobbers  are  adding 
to  their  stocks  wherever  the  goods  can  be  picked  up  at 
attractive  price  levels,  but  are  not  inclined  to  operate 
in  a  large  way  at  $1.30  or  higher  The  market  for  fu- 
tues  is  lagging,  canners  being  slow  to  come  into  the 
market  with  offerings  this  year.  In  the  light  of  subse¬ 
quent  developments,  southern  packers  booked  futures 
entirely  too  low  during  the  1928  canning  season,  and 
they  are  not  inclined  to  repeat  this  mistake.  Buyers 
are  confronted  with  a  stiffening  market  on  lima  beans, 
and  are  rounding  out  their  holdings  in  anticipation  of 
further  advances,  particularly  on  the  higher  qualities. 

Salmon — There  have  been  no  developments  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  in  this  division  of  the  market  during  the 
past  week.  Pacific  Coast  sellers  have  eased  off  in  their 
pressure  to  sell,  and  east  coast  distributors  are  still  in¬ 
clined  to  drift  along  with  the  market,  leaving  their 
spring  requirements  to  be  filled  closer  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  season.  The  undertone  is  still  easy. 
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Sardines — Maine  canners  have  been  getting  a  slightly 
better  inquiry  from  southern  markets,  and  spot  move¬ 
ment  has  picked  up.  Jobbers  in  the  local  market  have 
taken  m  replacement  stocks  during  the  past  fortnight, 
and  have  shown  little  interest  in  current  offerings  this 
week.  Prices  remain  steady.  California  packs  are 
rather  sluggish,  and  some  price  shading  is  reported. 

Pineapple — Crushed  pineapple  is  meeting  with  a  good 
demand  at  the  moment,  and  sales  of  sliced  grades  are 
also  holding  up  well.  Retail  movement  has  picked  up 
materially,  the  prevalence  of  grippe  and  influenza 
throughout  the  east  having  a  direct  bearing  on  con¬ 
sumption  totals  in  the  pineapple  market.  Pineapple 
juice  and  the  fruit  itself  is  largely  used  as  an  article 
of  diet  by  persons  suffering  from  severe  colds,  and  the 
present  virtual  epidemic  of  this  type  of  sickness  is  sell¬ 
ing  more  pineapple.  Wholesale  grocers  and  chain  stores 
are  by  no  means  oversupplied  with  the  Hawaiian  prod¬ 
uct,  and  the  price  basis  is  stiffening  in  the  resale  mar¬ 
ket  as  the  demand  continues  to  run  into  large  totals. 

California  Fruits — Jobbers  are  in  the  market  for 
cherries  and  pears  for  shipment  from  the  Coast,  and 
apricots  are  also  coming  in  for  some  inquiry,  prices 
being  strongly  maintained  on  all  of  these  fruits.  Dis¬ 
tributors  in  some  instances  are  booking  peaches  in 
larger  volume,  anticipating  a  higher  market  on  this 
fruit  on  the  Pacific  Coast  later  on  in  the  spring  season. 
Fruits  for  salad  are  meeting  with  a  moderate  call  this 
week,  with  the  market  strongly  maintained.  Consid¬ 
erable  future  business  on  California  fruits  is  expected 
to  be  put  through  during  the  next  fortnight. 

Spinach — Jobbers  have  been  operating  in  limited  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  southern  market  during  the  past  week,  but 
movement  has  not  attained  very  large  proportions. 
Packers  are  quoting  2V2S  at  $1.50  per  dozen,  and  other 
'  grades  in  proportion,  on  southern  packs.  The  California 
market  is  well  held,  a  fair  amount  of  business  on  spring 
pack  having  been  written. 

Shrimp — There  has  been  a  continued  good  demand 
for  shrimp  during  the  week,  and  the  market  is  in  strong 
position.  Canners’  holdings  are  still  of  small  propor¬ 
tions,  but  the  pack  has  shown  a  little  improvement  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fortnight,  and  packers  have  been  in  better 
position  to  make  prompt  shipments  on  current  orders. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  current  output  is  mov¬ 
ing  readily  into  distributing  channels,  with  no  surplus 
stocks  accumulating  at  packing  points. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Local  Canned  Foods  Atmosphere  Full  of  Anticipation. 
Chicago  Buyers  Paying  Attention  to  Offerings — Com 
Steady — Standard  Alaska  Peas  Popular — High  To¬ 
mato  Prices  Crippling  Volume  Sales. 

Chicago,  January  16,  1929. 

HE  local  canned  foods  atmosphere  is  full  of  anti¬ 
cipation  regarding  the  national  event  which  is 
scheduled  for  this  city  next  week.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Stevens  Hotel,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  hotel  in  the  world,  and  which  is  to  be  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Convention,  has  been  booked  up  to  ca¬ 
pacity  for  many  weeks  past.  The  overflow  crowd  is 
making  bookings  at  other  hostelries,  of  which  there  are 
a  plentiful  number  within  reasonable  distance.  Buyers 
and  brokers  are  getting  reports  from  their  packers  in 
every  state,  which  indicates  a  very  full  attendance  may 


be  expected.  It  is  anticipated  that  some  definite  con¬ 
structive  steps  for  the  good  of  the  industry  will  be 
worked  out  by  those  serious-minded  ones  who  attend. 
A  good  time  is  anticipated  by  all. 

Chicago  buyers  are  this  week  paying  fair  attention  to 
offerings,  and  it  appears  that  some  good  business  is  in 
the  making  now  shortly.  It  is  rather  hard  to  make 
very  many  calls  a  day,  however,  *as  we  have  lots  of  vis¬ 
itors  in  town  who  are  calling  on  the  buyers  with  their 
local  agents. 

Com — Market  steady.  Packers  state  that  they  are 
enjoying  a  general  widespread  call  for  corn;  nothing 
of  a  speculative  nature  evident,  but  good  active  demand 
from  many  states.  If  this  keeps  up  it  will  shortly  clean 
up  any  few  over-anxious  sellers  and  standard  corn  will 
men  be  pegged  up  at  least  5c  in  price.  There  is  still  a 
little  standard  available  at  90c.  Even  the  biggest  can¬ 
ners,  who  operate  chains  of  corn  factories,  now  admit, 
however,  that  four  or  five  cars  would  clean  up  all  their 
standard  in  sight.  Extra  standard  is  in  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  at  $1.00  and  fancy  Country  Gentleman  at  $1.20. 
There  has  been  some  good  inquiry  on  fancy  whole  ker¬ 
nel  corn  recently,  but  believe  the  total  volume  of  pur¬ 
chases  on  same  would  not  be  considered  large.  Buyers 
seem  content  to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth  on  that  grade, 
letting  the  market  fall  where  it  will. 

Peas — Standard  peas  still  move  steadily  from  Wis¬ 
consin  at  $1.00  to  $1.05.  No.  3  extra  standard  Alaskas 
are  in  popular  call  at  prices  about  $1.20,  21/2C  shading 
on  this  price  reported  in  a  few  instances.  The  packers 
seem  to  have  the  situation  well  in  hand,  provided  con¬ 
suming  demand  continues  steady,  as  it  appears  at 
present. 

Tomatoes — High  prices  are  beginning  to  cripple  vol¬ 
ume  sales.  No.  2V2  standard  are  now  quoted  at  $1.15  to 
$1.20  ex-warehouse  Chicago.  There  are  some  2V2S  of¬ 
fered  at  $1.50  Chiago.  No.  10  standard  tomatoes  at  $6, 
ex-standards  at  $6.50.  There  seem  to  be  a  few  little 
lots  in  local  w^arehouses  which  are  enjoying  mincing 
support  from  buyers  at  these  figures.  The  buying  re¬ 
sistance  against  advances  on  tomatoes  is  beginning  to 
become  very  noticeable;  many  of  the  jobbers  are  refus¬ 
ing  to  feature  tomatoes  and  trying  to  trim  down  their 
lines  so  as  to  sell  as  few  as  possible  and  still  make  a  pre¬ 
tense  of  being  in  the  tomato  game  in  line  with  their 
competitors.  Conditions  like  this  are  regrettable,  es¬ 
pecially  if  there  are  very  many  tomatoes  being  hoarded. 
Jobbers  are  now  busy  in  trying  to  make  their  limited 
stocks  last  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  consumer  who 
is  deprived  of  tomatoes  for  any  reason  is  not  going  to 
double  up  his  tomato  ration  late.r  to  make  up  for  the 
business  which  is  being  lost. 

Sweet  Potatoes — Market  active,  stocks  prime  goods 
very  light.  No.  10s  offered  at  $4.50  Chicago,  No.  2V2S 
at  $1.25,  No.  2s  at  95c. 

Grape  Fruit — New  arrivals  coming  in  from  Florida 
and  Texas  look  to  be  very  fine  quality ;  $1.95  ex-Chicago 
warehouse  for  No.  2  fancy  is  about  the  going  basis,  and 
jobbers  are  able  to  pick  up  current  needs  as  wanted  lo¬ 
cally.  The  improved  quality  standards  of  this  product 
recently  established  are  going  to  spell  increased  con¬ 
sumption. 

Evaporated  Milk — 48  tails  at  $4.20 ;  6  gallons  and  96 
babys  at  $4.10;  delivered  carloads  Chicago  from  best 
grade  Wisconsin  canners.  Market  apparently  strong 
and  movement  steady  with  some  producers  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  entirely. 

Sardines — Prices  unchanged  but  movement  steady. 
We  understand  that  some  quite  heavy  anticipatory 
purchases  are  being  made  in  expectation  of  a  consid- 
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erably  strengthened  price  in  Lent.  With  fishing  now 
ceased  in  Maine  and  in  Norway  (after  January  31)  the 
small  surpluses  will  soon  clean  up. 

Chicago,  the  Convention  City — It  is  timely  to  end 
this  letter  with  an  expression  of  fullest  welcome  to  the 
many  canning  craft  visitors  who  will  be  with  us  next 
week.  We  will  try  to  show  you  a  good  time.  You  may 
fairly  expect  that  you  will  get  your  money’s  worth  at 
every  turn;  hotel  rates  have  not  been  pegged  up  the 
least  bit.  This  canners’  Convention  is  all  in  a  day’s 
work  for  Chicago.  We  leave  it  to  all  visitors  to  judge 
for  themselves  after  their  return  as  to  whether  Chicago 
is  not  fairly  within  the  facts  when  they  say,  Chicago, 
the  Convention  City. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 

Very  Few  Canners  Hold  Any  Spot  Tomatoes — Prices 

Advanced — Few  Beans  And  Some  Mustard  Greens 

Remain — Future  Orders  Coming  Freely — Growers 

Slow  About  Taking  Acreage. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  January  17,  1929. 
POT  TOMATO  SALES — Considering  canners  lim¬ 
ited  holdings  of  spot  tomatoes,  there  were  quite  a 
few  cars  sold  during  the  past  week.  This  means  a 
number  of  canners  have  sold  their  last  cars,  leaving 
very  few  canners  holding  any  spot  tomatoes  in  any 
sizes  in  the  Ozark  packing  district. 

Sale  Prices — The  sales  of  spot  tomatoes  the  past 
week  were  made  at  the  following  range  of  prices:  Is 
standard,  10  oz.,  75c  dozen ;  2s  standards,  $1.05  to  $1.10 
dozen;  21/2  standards,  $1.35  dozen;  10s  standards,  $5.00 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

Today’s  Prices — Any  spot  tomatoes  remaining  in 
standards,  $1.10  dozen;  21/2  standards,  if  obtainable, 
canners’  hands  unsold,  in  either  Arkansas  or  Missouri, 
are  held  firm  today.  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  75c  dozen ;  2s 
$1.35  to  $1.40  dozen;  10s  standards,  $5.00,  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  points. 

There  are  no  straight  carlots  obtainable  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  except  in  No.  1  standard  10  oz.,  No.  2  standards 
and  No.  10  standards. 

Further  Advance — It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
further  advance  in  the  prices  on  spot  tomatoes,  due  to 
the  limited  supply,  not  only  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
but  in  all  tomato  packing  districts. 

Spot  Green  Beans — There  are  just  a  few  cars  of  spot 
green  beans  unsold  in  canners’  hands  in  the  Ozarks. 
These  are  No.  2  cut,  full  standard  grade,  and  held  firm 
at  $1.25  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points.  If  any  No.  10 
standard  cut  beans  are  obtainable,  the  price  would  likely 
be  about  $6.50  per  dozen.  Other  sizes  unobtainable. 

Mustard  Greens — There  are  a  few  cars  of  No.  2  mus¬ 
tard  greens  unsold  in  the  district.  Today’s  market 
price  is  90c  per  dozen  factory  point,  Arkansas. 

Future  Tomatoes — Canners  in  the  Ozarks  who  have 
placed  any  offerings  of  future  tomatoes  on  the  market 
are  holding  pricts  absolutely  firm  at  the  following 
range:  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  52V2C  per  dozen;  No.  303 
cans,  16  oz.,  75c  dozen;  No.  2  standards,  80c  dozen;  No. 
21/2  standards,  $1.10  dozen;  No.  3  standards,  $1.25 
dozen;  No.  10  standards,  $4.00  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory 
points,  Arkansas  or  Missouri. 

There  are  some  canners  who  seem  unwilling  to  con¬ 
firm  sales  of  future  tomatoes  on  the  basis  of  the  prices 
named  above. 


Sales  Future  Tomatoes — Considering  the  short  time 
that  has  intervened  since  prices  on  future  tomatoes 
were  named,  orders  have  beefl  coming  in  freely  and  in 
good  size  blocks  from  numerous  jobbing  grocers  located 
in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  no  salts 
whatever  have  been  made  at  cut  in  prices. 

Future  Green  Beans — Canners  who  had  contemplated 
packing  green  beans  this  year  are  very  much  disturbed 
over  the  big  shortage  in  bean  seed  and  the  exorbitant 
prices  ruling  at  this  time.  The  few  canners  who  are 
willing  to  confirm  any  sales  on  future  cut  stringless 
beans  are  holding  prices  firm  as  a  rock  at  the  following 
range:  No.  303  cans,  cut,  95c  dozen;  No.  2  standards, 
cut,  $1.00  dozen;  No.  21/2  standards,  cut,  $1.35  dozen; 
No.  10  standards,  cut,  $5.00  dozen ;  No.  2  ex-standards, 
cut,  $1.05  dozen;  No.  10  ex-standards,  cut,  $5.25  dozen; 
No.  2  ex-standards,  whole,  $1.20  dozen;  No.  10  ex-stand¬ 
ards,  whole,  $6.00  dozen;  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  Ar¬ 
kansas  or  Missouri. 

Tomato  Acreage — Canners  report  that  growers  are 
very  slow  about  entering  into  contrast  to  grow  tomatoes 
for  this  year’s  pack.  It  now  appears  extremely  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  what  the  contracted  acreage  of  tomatoes  will 
be  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri  for  the  1929  pack.  Can¬ 
ners  have  planned  to  contract  slightly  less  acreage  for 
this  year’s  pack  as  compared  with  the  acreage  con¬ 
tracted  last  year. 

Bean  Acreage — The  great  scarcity  of  bean  seed,  and 
the  extreme  high  price  on  same,  indicates  that  the  bean 
acreage  for  this  year’s  pack  will  not  be  any  greater 
than  the  acreage  contracted  in  1928. 

National  Canners  Convention — We  are  informed  that 
there  will  be  a  very  fair  representation  of  canners  from 
the  Ozarks  in  attendance  at  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  which  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  next  week. _ 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Canning  at  a  Standstill — Market  Active — Oys¬ 
ter  Canning  Moving  Slowly — Market  Better — ^Pack¬ 
ers  Puzzled  on  the  Bean  Question— Sweet  Potatoes 
Scarce — Small  Holdings  of  Turnip  Greens. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  17,  1929. 
HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  at  a 
standstill  as  far  as  production  is  concerned.  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana  have  shut  down  on  shrimp 
on  account  of  being  closed  season  for  the  taking  of 
shrimp  for  canning  from  the  Louisiana  waters,  and  no 
shrimp  are  being  caught  in  Alabama  on  account  of  bad 
weather,  and  the  majority  of  the  shrimp  trawlers  are 
tied  up  to  the  factory  docks  waiting  for  favorable 
weather. 

The  market  is  very  active  on  shrimp,  and,  this  being 
the  case,  it  is  all  going  out  and  nothing  coming  in  to  re¬ 
place  the  stock  in  the  warehouses  of  the  packers  in  this 
section. 

The  raw  market  is  very  active,  too,  and  the  raw  ship¬ 
pers  are  using  practically  all  the  shrimp  that  is  coming 
into  this  section,  but  it  is  not  making  the  raw  shippers 
rich,  because  the  supply  is  limited  to  just  a  few  barrels 
each  day. 

It  seems  that  a  scarcity  of  canned  shrimp  was  fore¬ 
seen  by  some  buyers,  because  for  some  time  they  have 
been  buying  and  requesting  deliveries  to  be  made,  thus 
showing  that  they  believed  in  the  old  saying  of  “a  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,”  and  especially 
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when  Lent  is  so  near  at  hand.  The  demand  for  shrimp 
is  very  good,  and  the  following  are  the  prices,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery:  $1.45  for  No.  1  medium,  wet  or  dry  pack; 
$1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  wet  or  dry  pack. 

Oysters — The  oyster  pack  in  this  section  is  moving 
along  slowly,  due  partly  to  bad  weather  and  the  fact 
that  a  good  many  of  the  fishermen  are  laid  up  with  the 
flu.  The  Mississippi  factories  are  about  the  only  ones 
that  are  canning  any  oysters  worth  mentioning,  be¬ 
cause  very  few  of  the  sea  food  plants  in  Louisiana  pack 
any  oysters,  as  they  are  located  too  unhandy  to  the 
Louisiana  Marsh  as  compared  to  Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  in 
Alabama  the  sea  food  canneries  have  not  st^ed  on 
oysters.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  oyster  pack  is 
dependent  on  the  few  being  turned  out  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  plants.  The  market  is  active  on  cove  oysters  in 
this  section,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  packer  has  caught 
up  with  their  orders.  In  fact,  if  the  supply  does  not 
show  up  any  better  later  in  the  season  than  it  is  doing 
at  present,  and  the  demand  continues  as  active,  the 
pack  will  fall  short  of  supplying  the  volume  of  business 
coming  into  this  section. 

The  raw  market  is  commencing  to  revive  from  the 
slump  suffered  after  the  holidays  and  the  oysters  are 
showing  up  in  fine  shape. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  canned  oysters,  f.  o.  b. 
factory:  4  ounce  cans,  $1.25  per  dozen;  5  ounce  cans, 
$1.35  per  dozen ;  8  ounce  cans,  $2.50  per  dozen,  and  10 
ounce  cans,  $2.70  per  dozen. 

Beans — The  stringless  bean  pack  is  the  thing  that  is 
puzzling  the  vegetable  packers  of  this  section  more  than 
ever.  With  the  scarcity  of  seed  and  the  high  price  of 
same,  it  is  going  to  be  mighty  hard  to  conform  to  the 
prices  that  prevailed  in  this  section  last  year,  unless 
weather  conditions  are  ideal  and  the  crop  yield  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  heavy. 

Some  quotations  have  come  out  from  this  territory 
at  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  $1.40  per  dozen  for  No. 
ZV2  and  $5.50  for  No.  10,  and  while  these  no  doubt  will 
be  the  prices  at  which  the  spring  pack  will  open,  it  will 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  these  prices 
are  more  or  less  dependent  on  a  fairly  good  yield  of  the 
acreage  contracted  and  planted,  therefore  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  that  would  materially  affect  the 
yield  would  naturally  run  up  the  cost  of  the  pack  to 
where  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  packers  to  hold  to 
the  above  prices  and  come  out  on  them,  unless  they 
made  an  extraordinary  big  profit  on  the  pack  last  year 
and  there  is  no  noticeable  evidence  to  this  effect.  Al¬ 
ready  one  large  fire  in  this  section,  the  Dorgan-McPhil- 
lips  Packing  Corporation,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  have  with¬ 
drawn  their  $1.05  for  No.  2s  and  $1.35  for  No.  21/2S, 
prices  for  June  10th  and  later  deliveries,  that  they 
quoted  out  the  early  part  of  December,  and  they  have 
made  their  new  prices  read:  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2, 
$1.40  for  No.  21/2  $5.50  for  No.  10  for  all  stringless 

beans  as  packed,  and  when  packed. 

Sweet  Potatoes — The  sweet  potato,  which  a  few 
months  ago  looked  to  be  such  an  inactive  pack,  has  been 
moving  right  along,  and  now  there  is  very  little,  if  any, 
stock  of  sweet  potatoes  available  in  this  section,  and 
the  most  of  the  packers  have  sold  completely  out  of 
them  and  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

Turnip  Greens — ^There  are  a  few  cases  of  turnip 
greens  available  in  this  section  yet,  but  they  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  long,  as  the  surplus  stock  or  carry¬ 
over  is  greatly  reducing.  The  packers  report  a  very 
satisfactory  volume  of  business  in  the  turnip  green 
pack  this  season. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley," 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Decided  Improvement — Many  off  to  Convention — Prices 
Wait  Upon  That  Event — Action  Is  Expected  from  the 
Legislature — Peas  in  Good  Demand-Salmon  Move 
Up  Sharply — Spinach  Prices  Heard. 

San  Francisco,  January  17,  1929. 
MPROVING — Business  has  shown  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  not  all  or¬ 
ders  are  of  the  fill-in  variety,  there  having  been 
some  substantial  business  placed  intended  to  cover 
spring  requirements.  Some  new  lists  are  expected  to 
make  their  appearance  at  an  early  date,  and  some  of 
these  will  doubtless  include  many  withdrawals,  as  well 
as  some  advances.  Just  now  canners  are  commencing 
to  give  their  attention  to  Convention  matters  and  quite 
a  delegation  will  go  to  the  Convention  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  at  Chicago.  Some  of  the  proposed 
list  changes  will  probably  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
after  this  gathering.  California  was  represented  at  the 
Convention  of  the  Northwest  Canners  Association,  held 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  early  in  the  month,  and  several  are 
expected  to  attend  the  Convention  of  the  Utah  Canners 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Ogden,  Utah,  March  8th  and 
9th.  Late  in  February  the  annual  Convention  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Del 
Monte,  Cal.,  and  this  promises  to  be  an  unusually  lively 
affair,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  and 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  legislative  year. 

Legislative  Action — The  California  State  Legislature 
is  now  in  session,  and  while  no  measures  of  direct  in¬ 
terest  to  the  trade  have  been  introduced  as  yet,  it  is 
known  that  there  are  several  in  course  of  preparation. 
Among  the  measures  of  special  interest  to  the  canning 
trade  will  doubtless  be  the  one  seeking  to  establish  a 
state  trade-mark  for  California  products,  particularly 
for  canned  peaches,  a  measure  advocated  by  Simon  Lu- 
bin,  of  the  Sacramento  Region  Citizens  Council.  This 
proposition  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  last 
year,  following  the  huge  peach  pack,  and  has  since  been 
promoted  over  the  air  through  a  series  of  radio  talks. 
While  the  measure  has  met  with  favor  with  a  certain 
group,  it  has  not  been  endorsed  by  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests  in  general  or  by  the  canning  trade.  Various  stand¬ 
ardization  measures  are  proposed  for  the  California 
fruit  industry,  as  well  as  several  affecting  the  labeling 
of  fruit  products.  One  would  curb  the  present  promis¬ 
cuous  labeling  of  bottled  beverages  and  would  limit  the 
use  of  fruit  names  to  beverages  actually  contining  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  in  question.  Orange  soda  would  have 
to  have  an  actual  connection  with  orange,  raspberry 
soda  would  be  a  beverage  containing  raspberry  juice, 
not  a  synthetic  color  and  flavor,  and  the  term  straw¬ 
berry  could  not  be  applied  to  a  beverage  made  up  of 
water,  sugar  and  artificial  color  and  flavor. 

Pears — A  feature  of  the  canned  fruit  business  during 
the  past  ten  days  has  been  the  demand  for  Bartlett 
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pears.  Unsold  stocks  of  these  are  probably  lighter  than 
has  been  generally  understood  and  prices  are  very  firm, 
with  an  upward  tendency.  Most  packers  are  demanding 
$2.85  for  No.  214  fancy,  $2.60  for  choice,  and  $2.35  for 
standard.  Additional  buying  for  export  has  been  re¬ 
ported  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Salmon — Buyers  who  have  been  holding  off  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  orders  for  salmon  may  find  the  delay  rather 
costly  as  a  definite  upward  movement  in  prices  is  under 
way  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  market  on  Alaska  Reds 
is  getting  especially  strong  and  canners  are  advancing 
prices,  most  of  them  to  $2.50,  a  geneal  increase  of  from 
15  cents  to  25  cents  a  dozen.  Pinks  and  medium  reds 
have  been  quite  firm  for  some  time  and  are  in  light 
supply.  While  last  year’s  pack  was  a  heavy  one,  the  de¬ 
mand  that  is  materializing,  aided  by  the  high  price  of 
most  other  varieties  of  fish  and  meat,  promises  to  care 
for  the  entire  output. 

Spinach — Several  California  packers  of  spinach  have 
announced  that  prices  on  the  spring  pack  will  not  be 
announced  until  after  the  Convention  at  Chicago.  By 
that  time  the  acreage  will  have  become  quite  definitely 
known  and  buyers  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  esti¬ 


mate  requirements.  Weather  conditions  for  field  crops 
are  scarcely  to  the  liking  of  canners,  the  rainfall  for  the 
season  being  well  below  normal,  with  low  temperature 
prevailing. 

Duplicate  B.  L.’s — The  Canners  League  of  California 
recently  addressed  a  communication  to  members  on 
sola  bill-of -lading.  During  the  war  the  custom  became 
general  of  issuing  duplicate  bills-of-lading  on  overseas 
shipment,  and  since  the  war  buyers,  particularly  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  insisted  on  duplicate  bills-of- 
lading,  necessitating  a  considerable  amount  of  what 
seems  to  be  unnecessary  work.  The  Traffic  Committee 
of  the  Canners  League  has  been  in  communication  with 
the  British  trade  in  an  effort  to  do  away  with  this  du¬ 
plication,  and  recently  received  a  letter  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  effect  that  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  has  unanimously  agreed  that  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  canned  foods  trade  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  abandon  the  practice  of  issuing  duplicate  bills- 
of-lading  and  to  adopt  the  single  document  system. 
Overtures  are  now  being  made  to  the  Liverpool  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  for  a  change  to  the  single  document 
plan. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Wholesale  Grocers  Taking  Steps  to  Take  up  Slack  in  Credit  Abuses;  Aim  to  Get  Much 
of  their  Small  Business  on  Cash  Basis — Will  Enforce  Cash  Discount  Terms  to  Promote 
Fair  Trading  Idea  in  Industry — Gaskill  Outlines  “High  Lights”  in  American  Can — Van 
Camp  Case  From  Standpoint  of  the  Grocery  Trade  -  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Com¬ 
pany  Takes  Over  Two  Small  Midwestern  Chains;  Reported  Still  Dickering  for  Large 
Eastern  Group — Manufacturers  Considering  Advisability  of  Eliminating  Trade  Discounts. 


CREDIT  ABUSES — Wholesale  grocers,  in  planning  their 
1929  operations,  are  reported  to  have  decided  upon  a  strict 
enforcement  of  contract  terms,  particularly  with  respect 
to  cash  discount  provisions  of  sales  agreements.  The  object, 
aside  from  securing  closer  conformity  to  selling  policies,  is  to 
give  added  impetus  to  the  movement  to  get  more  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  down  to  a  cash  basis. 

The  slogan  for  many  jobbers  this  year,  it  is  indicated,  will  pro¬ 
gress  from  the  1928  maxim,  “A  profit  or  no  sale,”  to  “Lose  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  but  not  money.” 

Outlining  this  trend  on  the  part  of  jobbers,  M.  L.  Toulme,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  says  in 
part :  “The  abuse  of  sales  terms  is  an  evil  which  requires  serious 
thought.  Unwarranted  and  careless  extension  of  credit  promotes 
lawsuits,  bankruptcy  and  unfair  competition.  If  a  contract  pro¬ 
vides  for  thirty  days  net,  plus  a  premium  for  cash  in  ten  days, 
unlimited  extension  of  the  discount  period  beyond  the  contract 
terms  promotes  unfair  competition;  it  ‘ties’  the  recipient  to  him 
who  condones  the  breach  of  the  terms. 

“Every  manufacturer  and  merchant  has  the  absolute  right  to 
sell  his  products  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  upon  such  terms  as  he 
chooses;  that  is  one  privilege  which  merchants  enjoy.  This  sub¬ 
ject  does  not  so  much  concern  merchandise  as  it  does  money — it 
is  a  financial  problem  and  banking  is  involved.  It  is  logical,  rea¬ 
sonable  and  sound  to  offer  a  premium  for  prompt  payment  of 
bills ;  the  use  of  the  money,  quick  turnover,  stabilization  of  credit 
and  the  general  business  health  which  a  compensatory  discount 
promotes,  all  are  worth  considerably  more  than  current  market 
interest  rates.  Aside  from  credit  features,  strict  observance  of 
sales  terms  is  a  trade  builder.  But  infractions  of  sales  terms 
produce  chaos;  they  result  in  a  downward  movement  of  morals 
and  are  leaks  in  the  credit  walls  through  which  the  flood  waters 
of  bankruptcy  and  unfair  business  will  burst  if  the  leaks  are  not 
mended.  We  urge  strict  observance  of  terms  all  along  the  line 
from  manufacturer  to  consumer.  It  may  be  true  that  a  stiffen¬ 
ing  of  credit  terms  will  result  in  the  loss  of  some  customers,  but 
if  they  are  that  type  it  may  be  better  to  lose  them  before  the 
sheriff  gets  them. 


“The  food  business  is  highly  competitive  and  is  becoming  more 
so  every  day.  Independent  food  merchants  face  not  only  the 
keen  competition  of  great  aggregations  of  capital,  but  also  in¬ 
stallment  buying  and  unwarranted  luxury  spending.  If  the  terms 
are  thirty  days  net,  plus  a  premium  for  prompt  payment  in  ten 
days,  insist  upon  observance.  Don’t  add  to  your  costs  through 
losses  caused  by  litigation  and  bankruptcy.  Give  more  attention 
to  your  credit  department;  have  a  talk  with  your  credit  man¬ 
ager;  broadcast  your  policies  and  then  stick  to  them.” 

There  is  increasing  evidence,  in  conjunction  with  the  thoughts 
set  forth  in  Mr.  Toulme’s  remarks,  that  wholesale  grocers  are 
coming  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  volume  and  its 
drawbacks,  as  well  as  its  advantages.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  many  wholesale  grocers  grossly  overdid  themselves 
in  their  rush  for  volume,  and  they  have  now  reached  a  point 
where  they  are  being  compelled  to  backtrack.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  signs  that  the  backtracking  will  be  as  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive  as  the  original  over-exploitation  of  the  volume  idea. 

Eliminate  Trade  Discount — The  American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  is  distributing  to  all  members  a  copy  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  it  recently  issued,  concerning  the  viewpoint  of  the  job¬ 
bers  relative  to  the  elimination  of  manufacturers’  trade  dis¬ 
counts.  Writing  on  the  subject,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of 
the  Association,  says:  “The  subject  is  one  in  which  manufactu¬ 
rers  are  very  much  concerned.  Last  week  one  of  the  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  country,  one  whose  products  are  in  practically 
every  wholesale  grocery  house,  informed  the  writer  that  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  at  an  early  date  they  would  invoice 
their  products  at  a  net  price  and  discontinue  the  use  of  a  trade 
discount.  May  not  our  records  show  a  100  per  cent  expression 
on  this  important  subject?”  The  questionnaire  of  the  association 
on  this  subject  asks  jobbers  the  following  five  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Very  considerable  interest  and  discussion  are  being  noted  at 
this  time  concerning  the  entire  discontinuance  by  manufacturers 
of  a  “trade  discount”  in  invoicing  their  products  to  the  wholesale 
grocer. 

2.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
wholesale  grocers  throughout  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of 
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the  Manufacturer  billing  his  goods  at  a  flat  net  price,  subject 
to  the  ruling  “cash  discount  for  payment  within  ten  days,”  and 
eliminating  entirely  the  “trade  discount”  as  now  very  largely 
practiced. 

3.  The  argument  is  advanced  by  many,  and  we  think  reason¬ 
ably  so,  that  the  only  purpose,  and  an  evil  one,  served  by  trade 
discount  is  to  keep  at  all  times  advertised  before  the  salesmen 
and  the  retail  merchants  the  jobbers’  profit  and  the  measure  of 
that  profit  to  which  the  retailer  is  entitled  as  a  discount. 

4.  It  is  further  argued  by  some  that  when  the  sales  manager 
who  makes  the  prices  to  the  jobbers  is  faced  writh  the  duty  of 
considering  a  profit  against  he  “net  cost”  of  the  product,  he  will 
of  necessity  do  more  serious  thinking  concerning  the  question  of 
profit  than  he  does  when  he  pursues  that  course  of  such  easy  re¬ 
sistance,  and  authorizes  his  salesmen  to  knock  off  a  5  and  a  7^/2 
and  sometimes  a  10. 

5.  Has  the  day  passed  (if  it  ever  was)  when  the  manufactu¬ 
rer’s  trade  discount  serves  any  valuable  purpose  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  trade? 

Wholesale  Grocery  Prices  Off — According  to  the  index  number 
of  wholesale  grocery  prices  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  of  New  York  University,  prices  in  New  York  whole¬ 
sale  markets  showed  a  drop  of  0.3  per  cent  during  December,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  month.  A  typical  bill  of  wholesale 
groceries  in  December  showed  an  index  number  of  108  in  De¬ 
cember,  against  108.3  in  December  and  106.7  in  December  1927. 
The  average  for  1921  equals  100.  The  bureau’s  list  is  based  on  a 
list  of  22  representative  grocery  items,  the  daily  quotations  of 
which  are  averaged,  a  weight  being  given  to  each  according  to 
its  importance  in  the  sales  of  an  average  wholesale  grocer.  The 
principal  items  averaging  higher  last  month  were  sugar,  oats, 
and  cottonseed  oil.  Declines  were  registered  on  cheese,  flour, 
rice,  cornmeal,  coffee,  red  salmon  and  lard. 

Piggly-Wiggly  in  Mertopolis — Piggly  Wiggly  stores  will 
shortly  become  a  familiar  sight  in  New  York  city.  A.  C.  Jones, 
prominent  and  successful  chain  store  operator,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  president  of  the  Piggly-Wiggly  Western  States  Com¬ 
pany  to  come  East  and  inaugurate  a  chain  in  New  York,  has 
completed  plans  for  introducing  Piggly  Wiggly  stores  at  that 
point,  and  plans  a  chain  of  1,000  stores.  Mr,  Jones  has  the  back¬ 
ing  of  strong  financial  interests  which  have  been  prominent  in 
chain  grocery  financing  during  the  past  two  years. 

Kroger  Still  Expanding — Announcement  is  made  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Three  Rivers  Grocery  Co.,  operating  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  and  the  Piggly-Wiggly  Ellis  Co.,  operating  in  Indianapolis. 
While  there  have  b^n  no  further  developments  in  the  situation, 
it  is  understood  that  negotiations  are  still  under  way  whereby 
Kroger  will  acquire  control  of  a  leading  chain  grocery  company 
operating  in  the  East. 

GEORGE  B.  OLNEY  DEAD 


announcement  has  just  reached  us  of  the  death 
of  one  of  New  York  State’s  oldest  and  best  known 
canners,  Mr.  George  B.  Olney. 

The  Daily  Sentinel,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  in  itsJany  14th 
issue  said  of  Mr.  Olney  and  his  death. 

“George  B.  Olney,  prominent  figure  in  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  state,  and  a  resident  widely  known 
throughout  this  section,  died  at  his  home  at  Western- 
ville  at  noon  today.  Mr.  Olney’s  death  resulted  from  a 
shock  suffered  three  days  ago  and  from  which  he  failed 
to  rally. 

The  deceased  was  bom  in  West  Leyden,  December  7, 
1853,  the  son  of  the  late  George  and  Harriet  Olney.  He 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  Olney  family  of  canners,  having 
been  actively  engaged  in  that  business  over  50  years. 
Mr.  Olney  was  a  partner  of  C.  PVank  Floyd  in  the  firm 
of  Olney  &  Floyd,  with  a  factory  at  Lee  Center.  Until 
the  abandonment  of  the  lands  where  Lake  Delta  now 
lies  this  company  were  owners  of  a  factory  at  Delta  and 
another  at  Western ville. 

Mr.  Olney  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Westernville,  his  family  having  moved  to  that  village 
when  he  was  eight  years  old.  He  was  a  lover  of  the 


out-of-doors  and  spent  considerable  time  afield  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  hobby  as  a  botanist. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Baron  Steuben  Lodge  of 
Masons,  Rome  Commandery,  Ziyara  Temple,  Utica,  and 
the  Rome  Club. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Amelia  Hill  Olney ;  a  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Charles  Fillmore,  of  Westernville,  and  two 
sons.  Max  H.,  of  this  city,  and  George  J.,  of  Western¬ 
ville.  Also  surviving  are  five  grandchildren. 

Interment  will  be  made  at  Westernville.” 

WANTS  HIGH-GRADE  SPECIALTIES 


Mr.  S.  W.  Partington,  147  Cromwell  Road,  Lon¬ 
don,  S.  E.  7,  writes  us  that  he  would  like  to  have 
some  high-grade  specialties  in  the  canned  foods 
line,  such  as  puddings  of  various  kinds,  to  sell  on  the 
London  market.  Mr.  Partington  is  an  active  repre¬ 
sentative  in  that  big  market  and  can  give  excellent 
representation  to  a  product  whose  merits  will  attract 
public  attention. 

For  the  progressive  firm  wishing  to  enter  the  Lon¬ 
don  market,  here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  and  no  time 
should  be  lost. 

It  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  England  is  com¬ 
ing  forward  very  rapidly  in  the  production  of  canned 
foods,  the  Canning  Council  of  that  country  having  elici¬ 
ted  the  staunch  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
press  in  the  advocacy  of  canned  products  produced  in 
England.  In  other  words  fostering  home  consumption. 
With  the  growth  of  this,  American  firms  will  find  com¬ 
petition  more  keen,  and  the  necessity  of  greater  efforts 
is,  therefore,  apparent. 


Convention  Dates 


January  21  to  25,  1929 — National  Canners,  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies,  National  Food  Brokers 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

February  5,  1929 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Hotel  York- 
tonw,  York,  Pa. 

February  5-6,  1929 — Tennessee  Canners  Association, 
Hotel  Atkins,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

February  27-March  2,  1929 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Cal. 

March  8-9,  1929 — Utah  Canners  Association,  Hotel  Big¬ 
elow,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


WANTED— One  16  foot  late  model,  allpurpose Sprague- 
Sells  Blancher.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Give 
year  and  price  wanted. 

Address.Box  A-1640  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Expert  Tomato  Packer  wanted  by  season,  from  July 
1st  to  November  1st,  to  operate  a  plant  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 
The  man  must  know  how  to  pack  strictly  fancy  tomatoes  and 
pulp.  In  reply  give  references  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1639  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Packing  New  Product — The  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  has  added  another  product  to  its  large  line, 
and  is  now  offering  Del  Monte  vacuum  packed  coffee. 
A  roasting  and  packing  plant  has  been  established  in 
the  Bush  Terminal  Building,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Will  Attend  Convention — William  J.  Boradori,  of  the 
Boradori  Company,  of  California,  will  attend  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  at 
Chicago,  going  by  way  of  Austin,  Texas,  where  he  will 
inspect  the  plant  of  the  Walker  Properties  Association. 

Another  Expansion  for  a  Growing  Concern — The 
Thomas  Body  Company,  Inc.,  has  arranged  to  enlarge 
its  canning  facilities  in  the  Greater  San  Francisco  field 
and  has  purchased  an  eight-acre  site  on  Sixty-sixth 
avenue,  Oakland,  where  a  plant  to  represent  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $500,000  will  be  erected.  The  present  plant  is 
located  at  900  Nineteenth  avenue,  and  has  been  en¬ 
larged  three  times  since  the  original  building  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  1920.  B.  H.  Body,  president  of  the  company, 
plans  to  attend  the  annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  and  will  inspect  the  latest  ideas 
in  cannery  equipment  for  the  new  plant,  which  will  be 
opened  in  1930.  Fruits  and  fruits  for  salad  are  packed, 
as  well  as  spinach. 

Plan  Big  Cannery — The  California  Co-operative  Pro¬ 
ducers,  of  which  Vernon  Campbell  is  general  manager, 
have  leased  property  in  an  east  bay  suburb  of  Greater 
San  Francisco  and  plan  the  erection  of  a  cannery,  ware¬ 
houses  and  docks.  It  is  planned  to  erect  a  cannery  hav¬ 
ing  an  annual  output  of  1,000,000  cases. 

Will  Enlarge  Plant — The  Hollister  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Hollister,  Cal.,  plans  to  enlarge  its  plant  and  in¬ 
stall  new  equipment,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30,000. 

Arranging  for  New  Cannery — The  Chico  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Canneries,  Chico,  Cal.,  of  which  L.  W.  Pray,  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  is  president;  Frank  Eiden,  vice-president,  and 
Norman  H.  McColom,  secretary-treasurer,  is  arranging 
to  erect  a  cannery  at  Chico. 

Advanced  Plans — Schuckl  &  Co.,  operating  canneries 
at  Niles  and  Sunnyvale,  Cal.,  have  purchased  improved 
property  at  Niles  and  will  enlarge  the  plant,  but  con¬ 
struction  work  will  not  be  commenced  for  two  years. 

Aboard  the  Virginia — James  K.  Armsby,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  the  last  of  the  year 
on  the  new  liner  Virginia,  the  largest  vessel  ever  built 
under  the  American  flag. 

Europe  Bound — William  Kraus,  for  forty  years  with 
Haas  Bros.,  wholesale  grocers  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  for  thirty  years  buyer  for  this  firm,  left  recently 
for  Europe,  planning  to  be  away  a  year.  During  his  ab¬ 
sence  his  buying  duties  will  be  cared  for  by  Joe  Cohen, 
for  a  long  time  with  J.  H.  Newbauer  &  Co. 

Anchor  Cap  Absorbs  Paragon — The  merger  of  the 
Paragon  Can  and  Cap  Co.,  formerly  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
with  the  Anchor  Cap  and  Closure  Corporation,  Long 
Island  City,  has  been  announced  by  I.  R.  Stewart,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 


Columbus  Canning  Co.  to  Have  Indiana  Plant — Sale 
of  the  entire  stock  issue  of  $120,000  for  a  cannery  the 
Columbus  Canning  Co.,  of  Wisconsin,  is  to  have  at  Shel- 
byville,  Ind.,  is  reported  closed.  The  former  Diamond 
veneer  plant  will  be  remodeled  and  canning  equipment 
installed  in  time  to  operate  next  season.  Work  will  be 
started  within  a  short  time  and  the  factory  will  be 
ready  for  operation  in  the  early  spring.  The  new  plant 
will  specialize  next  year  in  the  packing  of  com  and 
pumpkin  and  some  beans. 

To  Build  Cannery — Reid,  Murdock  &  Co.,  Chicago 
wholesale  grocers  and  food  packers,  are  to  build  a  large 
cannery  at  Rochester,  Minn.  The  site  consists  of  eleven 
acres.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  factory  completed  in 
time  to  pack  peas  and  corn  next  season. 

Chain  Store  to  Grow  Own  Greens — A  year-round  out¬ 
put  of  vegetables  for  its  2,000  chain  stores  in  Chicago 
and  vicinity  is  sought  by  a  retail  organization  in  that 
city  which  has  invested  $250,000  in  a  farm  near  Mon¬ 
roe,  Wash.,  and  is  negotiating  for  another  property 
upon  which  contemplates  expending  $1,600,000  in  two 
years.  Both  are  in  Snohomish  county.  Headquarters 
of  the  organization  will  be  in  Seattle. 

Says  Salmon  Trade  Sound — In  a  review  of  the  salmon 
industry  Victor  H.  Elfendahl,  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  says  that  the  salmon  pack  of 
Alaska,  Washington  and  Oregon  for  the  1928  season 
approximates  6,800,000  cases.  The  five-year  average 
pack  of  these  districts  is  about  6,300,000  cases.  The 
foreign  and  domestic  markets  normally  require  each 
year  about  6,250,000  cases  of  salmon  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  Therefore,  the  consumption  of  canned  salmon 
is  about  equal  to  the  production,  which  should  tend  to 
create  a  stable  condition  for  the  marketing  of  the  an¬ 
nual  pack. 

Metamora  Packing  Co.  Incorporated — The  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Metamora  Packing  Co.,  Metamora,  Ill.,  is 
under  way  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  incorporators 
are  Fred  C.  Grob,  John  M.  Alig,  H.  J.  Waldschmidt,  S. 
M.  Snyder,  Fred  and  H.  W.  Funderburg. 

New  Equipment — Much  new  equipment  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Elwood,  Ind.,  plant  of  the  Van  Camp 
Packing  Company,  which  has  been  idle  for  some  time. 
The  Mt.  Vernon  plant  of  this  company  will  also  resume 
operations  next  season. 

Cannery  Employes  Banqueted — The  National  Fruit 
Canning  Company,  Burlington,  Wash.,  represented  by 
the  president,  W.  P.  McCaffrey,  of  Seattle,  assisted  by 
the  general  manager,  Woollsey  Aspen  wall,  and  the  su¬ 
perintendent,  Orville  0.  Carr,  gave  a  sumptuous  chick¬ 
en  dinner  to  the  cannery  employes  in  the  cannery’s 
main  processing  department  recently,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  in  excess  of  two  hundred  employes,  by  the 
officials  and  quite  a  number  of  invited  guests.  The  ban¬ 
quet  feast,  besides  generous  portions  of  chicken,  with 
cranberry  sauce,  celery,  pickles,  lettuce,  peas,  relishes 
and  coffee,  was  rounded  out  with  services  of  ice  cream 
and  cake.  At  the  close  of  the  repast  cigars  were  served 
to  the  men. 
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THE  CONVENTION  ISSUE 

of 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Containing  the  first,  complete  report,  in  all  details, 
of  the  big  Chicago  Convention. 

WILL  BE  DATED 

FEBRUARY  11th.  1929 

SUBSCRIBERS— 

Be  sure  your  name  is  on  our  list,  and  that  you  are  in  good 
standing,  for  there  will  be  no  ‘sample  copies’  of  this  big 
200  page  issue  ! 

ADVERTISERS— 

All  the  industry  knows  that  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
not  only  publishes  the  first  report  of  the  Convention, 
weeks  ahead  of  all  others,  but  that  it  publishes  the  best. 
Fully  indexed  for  reference  all  the  year.  Therefore  they 
‘grab’  this  issue  and  they  read  it — because  it  is  the  first 
out,  and  official. 

Let  us  have  your  adv.  copy  and  instructions  at  once, — for 
we  are  going  to  be  busy — on  this  big  job,  and  you  ought 
not  to  be  left  out.  All  the  live  advertisers  will  be  found  in 
this  Convention  Issue  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Attend  to  this  while  you  have  time. 


Write,  wire  or  call 
at  our  Booth 

FOYER  to  GRAND  BALLROOM 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  lournal  of  the  Canning  and  Allied  Induslries 
Since  1878. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Thread  Rolling 

“Bliss”  No.  219  Thread  Roller 

We  build  a  large  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  rolling  threads  on  sheet 
metal  articles.  The  Bliss  No.  219 
which  handles  work  from  to 
in  diameter  and  up  to  2"  in 
height  is  of  exceedingly  simple 
design  and  rugged  construction. 

It  is  the  ideal  machine  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cans  with  threaded 
caps.  On  some  classes  of  work  a 
production  of  1 25  or  more  a  min¬ 
ute  is  obtained. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


BROOKLYN 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


i  SMILE  AWHILE 

^  There  ie  a  aaving  grace  in  a  eenae  of  humor. 

0°  Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  batter  mentally, 
phyaioally — and  finanoially 
n  Send  in  YOUR  contribution 

o  All  are  welcome.  ^ 


THE  NINETEENTH  HOLE 

“Waiter,  this  spinach  is  terrible!” 

“Sorry,  sir,  you’ll  have  to  take  it  up  with  the  greens 
committee.” 


A  QUARTER  SMOKE 

“Boy,  what  kinda  seegar  is  dat  you  is  smoking?” 
“Nigger,  dat’s  a  quarter  .seegar.” 

“Quarter  nothing.  You  never  pay  no  two  bits  for  a 
seegar.” 

“I  didn’t  say  nothing  ’bout  dat.  De  boss  he  smokes 
three-quarters  and  I  smokes  a  quarter.” 


MISSED 

Doctor,  examining  man  who  has  come  to  him  for  the 
first  time.  Satisfied  at  last,  the  doctor  looked  at  him 
gravely.  “You  are  in  bad  shape,”  he  said.  “What 
you  need  is  a  sea  voyage;  could  you  manage  it?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  replied  the  patibnt,  “I  am  just  back  from 
a  three  weeks’  halibut  trip,  and  we’re  due  out  next 
Thursday  again.” 


HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT: 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 


A  FAIR  EXCHANGE 

“Your  daughter,  sir,  has  consented  and  made  me 
the  happiest  man.” 

“Pardon  me,  the  second  happiest.” 


TERSE  EXPLANATION 

Visitor — How  did  this  town  receive  the  name  Cowan? 
Native — It  used  to  be  called  Cow  and  Calf,  but  the 
Calf  died. 


UNDEFINABLE 

“Says  here  they’ve  made  war  illegal.” 

“Yeah?  Say,  just  what  the  heck  does  that  word 
‘illegal’  mean,  anyhow?” 


QUITE  NATURAL 

“Ma,  I  want  to  go  out  and  play.” 

“What,  Henry?  With  those  holes  in  your  stockings?” 
“No,  ma,  with  the  kids  across  the  street.” 


“And  what  in  France,”  asked  a  friend,  “did  you 
enjoy  the  most?” 

“Well,  I  think,”  said  the  lady,  “it  was  the  French 
pheasants  singing  the  Mayonnaise.”  —  Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


LONGEVITY 

“To  w’hat  do  you  owe  your  eighty  years?” 
“Long  life,  ma’am,  long  life.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certified.  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  ChicaKO. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums.. 

Arabol  Mfft.  Co.,  New  York. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

.\yars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Canp.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BOARD.  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLES.  Tumblers,  Glassware. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baitimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chem.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Machy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Ileekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  .Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  Sec  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Machy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Pcrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Caderburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Chicago. 

CRATEJS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 
CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYERS.  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  Sec  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

F’BRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakcm  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  '  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

I’faudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Spratrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
INOCLLATION.  for  peas,  etc. 

Strasbergcr  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

I’rbana  Laboratories,  Urbana.  Ill. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jac  keted  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

1'.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

.Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

/.astrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES,  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fr<?d  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Si)rague-Se!ls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

.A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Pai)er  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

P.ASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

.A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

•Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Hogg  &  Lytle.  To>'onto.  Can. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co..  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Roger.s  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Washington-Idaho  Seed  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

I’-eriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

('hi.'holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.  • 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

H.-iii-en  (^ang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

\.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
.'^inclair-Scolt  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

I'.erlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F'.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F'.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Hogg  &  Lytle.  Toronto,  (Ian. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  (lambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Washington-Idaho  Seed  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.).  * 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  (lo.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F’.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lanf^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
The  Mellingriffith  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

.•\.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Increase  Your  Speed 


By  Using 

‘‘Slaysman^^  Automatic  Feeder 
on  your  Body-Maker 

This  feeder  will  pass  but  ONE 
body  at  a  time. 

N'ery  simple  aiul  durable  having  no 
})arts  to  get  out  of  order.  Can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  make  Rody-iMaker. 
The  saving  on  labor  alone  will  more 
than  pay  for  this  feeder  in  a  very  short 
time. 


[PATENTED.! 


Mh-ite  for  particular 


Slaysman  &  Company 

801-11  E.  Pratt  St. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

I - QUALITY  PACK - 

Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 

800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 


Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


